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“‘He who doubts is a dastard; he who dallies is damned!” 


The tide has turned... 


We are filling positions as we have 
not filled them since 1929/ 


And our attendance is greater 


Enter here Jan. 2 or Jan. 30, or any time 
for non-college work 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Incorporated 


BOWLING GREEN, Ky. 








(The Message of Our Cover) 


Forgotten? 


In designing the cover of the December issue of the JournaL, W. P. King, 
the Executive Secretary, brings a message to those who are interested in the desperate 
need of the Rural School Child in Kentucky. 


The oak, a symbol of strength, vigor, and life, whose leafy boughs in prosper- 
ous, happy days, suggest the measure of faith the people have had in public education, 
is stripped of leaves, of budding twigs—of everything—save the sturdy trunk and 
the barren, brooding limbs drooped, hopeless, in the winter snow! 





But hope is not gone! Beyond the forlorn little house, the evergreens stand 
as silent and enduring witnesses to the fact that there is still in the heart of the people 
of Kentucky a deathless faith in the public school; a faith that will in time bring to 
every child the full strength of the State’s devotion; a faith that will bring to the 
children of the Commonwealth opportunity to attend a school that is housed in a 
comfortable building and under the leadership of a trained, conscientious, and happy 
teacher. 

Ricuarp E. JAGGERs. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


This issue of the JOURNAL comes to you 
at the close of another year and at the 
approach of the Christmas season. This has 
probably been the most difficult year for 
the teaching personnel in Kentucky that 
most of us have ever experienced, and yet 
as the Christmas season comes around and 
we look back over the past twelve months, 
we find much to be thankful for and much 
to rejoice about. 


Our schools in Kentucky have been kept 
open. Our teachers although they have 
not been well paid, have not been the most 
poorly paid of the teachers of the nation. 
Heroic sacrifices have been made by men 
and women of the teaching profession to see 
that school terms were not shortened and 
that the children had the advantages of 
good instruction. As teachers you have 
done your part in a fine way, and Kentucky 
owes you a debt of gratitude, a better 
opportunity to do good work, and enough 
salary for your services to provide for you 
a comfortable living. 


A new legislature will convene soon after 
the New Year, a legislature made up of 
many of Kentucky’s leading men and 
women. There is every reason to believe 
that they will undertake their work in a 
courageous, determined, and sincere way. 
Kentucky needs their help today as it 
never needed it before. Our State govern- 
ment needs to be reorganized. The gover- 
nor’s committee is working toward a plan 
that will provide what is hoped to be a 
more satisfactory organization of the 
State’s administrative forces. A plan will 
be submitted for the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the entire school system by the 
Educational Commission which was ap- 
pointed by the last general assembly. The 
New Year brings to Kentucky many 
opportunities, and the new legislature has 
a remarkable chance to plan a program for 
Kentucky that will be far reaching in its 
effect. 


Every teacher in Kentucky has a definite 
part to play in the anticipated program of 


1934. You can help to bring about the 
changes that are needed to give us a better 
planned program for Kentucky. Do your 
part, and do it well. The Kentucky 
Education Association is depending upon 
you for all the help that you can give to 
build a stronger program for the State. 


The officers and directors extend holiday 
greetings to you. May the Christmas 
season bring to you joy, happiness, and the 
satisfaction that comes from worthy 
achievement, and may the New Year 
bring to all of us new hopes, renewed 
ambitions, and larger opportunities to be 
helpful in building a happier, brighter, 
better Kentucky. 


CURRICULUM STUDY UNDER WAY 


Acting upon a recommendation of the 
Educational Commission, Mr. James H. 
Richmond, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has appointed a State-wide com- 
mittee to study the curriculum in the 
elementary and secondary fields for Ken- 
tucky. The committee has already held 
two meetings, one at Frankfort on October 
26, and the other at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville on November 13. The plan of 
districting the fields for study has already 
been tentatively made, with the intention 
of appointing a sub-committee for each of 
the different fields. Thig study will proba- 
bly involve at least thirty sub-committees. 


The revision of the curriculum is a 
technical job, and if rightly done will 
require the energies and best thought of 
a great many persons in the educational 
field. It is the hope of the committee 
that when the study is completed Kentucky 
will have a content in its courses of study 
and a suggested procedure of teaching that 
will terminate in a much more vitalized 
school situation. While a number of 
studies have been made on the curriculum 
but few states have seriously attacked this, 
important problem. 


In view of the fact that nothing is more 
important than what we teach, every 
teacher, principal, and superintendent in 
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Kentucky should give his utmost co- 
operative effortsin this endeavor. The 
members of the committee thus far ap- 
pointed by Superintendent Richmond are 
as follows: 

James H. RicuMonD, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Chairman. 

JessE E. Apams, University of Kentucky, 
Vice-Chairman. 

R. E. Jaccers, State Department of 
Education, Secretary. 

RoBeRT E. SHARON, Superintendent Pen- 
dleton County Schools. 

ARVILLE WHEELER, Superintendent John- 
son County Schools. 

W. M. Witson, Pineville City School 
Superintendent. 

W. R. CHAMPION, Principal of Lancaster 
Graded School. 

J. W. Situ, Principal of Breckinridge 
County High School. 

Rospert C. Cem, Principal of Shawnee 
High School, Louisville. 

Miss Mary E. RANSDELL, teacher of social 
science, Morton Junior High School, 
Lexington. 

R. A. Epwarps, Eastern Teachers College. 

W. L. Martruews, Western Teachers 
College. 

W. J. CapLrncer, Murray City School 
Superintendent. 

WARREN C. Lappin, Morehead Teachers 
College. 

T. E. Cocuran, Professor of Education, 
Centre College. 


THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE FINANC- 
ING OF EDUCATION 


The report of the National Conference 
on the Financing of Education, held under 
the auspices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education of the National 
Education Association and the Department 
of Superintendence at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, July 31st to August 11th, 
has just come from the press. It is a docu- 
ment that should be read by every school ad- 
Ministrator in Kentucky and by prominent 
laymen inthe State. This booklet of seven- 
ty-eight pages should be placed in the hands 
of congressmen and senators, and of 


members of both houses of the legislature 
of Kentucky. It is a document worth 
serious study by all persons who are inter- 
ested in public education. 

Every college and university in Kentucky 
that offers work in school administration 


- should procure copies of this booklet from 


the National Education Association in 
Washington and should use it, in part at 
least, as a basis for work in the course. 

In order that readers of the KENTUCKY 
ScHOOL JOURNAL shall have a chance to 
see the principal recommendations of the 
conference, a statement of these recom- 
mendations is being carried in this issue of 
the ScHooL JouRNAL. Turn to page 44 
and read the principal recommendations 
made by the conference to the states of 
the nation. 


A DEFINITE PLAN 


For more than eighteen months the 
people of Kentucky have been kept in- 
formed as to the work being done by the 
Kentucky Educational Commission. 

Now announcement has been made by 
James H. Richmond, superintendent of 
Public Instruction and chairman of the 
Commission, that its final report has been 
sent to members of the 1934 General 
Assembly and distributed to all school 
districts in the State. 

The report has been largely financed by 
the teachers of the State through the Ken- 
tucky Education Association; the work has 
been done by Kentuckians who donated 
their time and services. The Commision’s 
reorganization program represents the best 
efforts and ideas of these who should be in a 
position to know the needs of Kentucky 
schools. 

In this critical period, when school 
systems are collapsing in all parts of the 
country, Kentucky is fortunate in having 
a definite plan ready for consideration by 
its legislature. The fact that this plan 
has been completed and given to both 
legislators and public so that they may have 
ample time to become familiar with it 
before the General Assembly convenes is 
further evidence of the forethought of 
Kentucky school leaders. 

With this concrete plan available, Ken- 
tuckians have a definite goal toward which 
to work. The Commission’s report points 
the way forward for education in Kentucky. 
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W. P. KING, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, GREETS KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS 


In assuming the duties of Executive- 
Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association, I engage in a task which has 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY W. P. KING 
Kentucky Education Association 


for me both a charm and a challenge. I 
have long been interested in the welfare of 
the Kentucky Education Association and 
have cherished the innumerable friendships 
among the teachers, the principals, and the 
superintendents of Kentucky. 


As I give this word of cordial greeting 
to the seventeen thousand teachers of 
Kentucky, may I also give assurance that 
henceforth my entire effort will be expended 
in behalf of the teachers and their tasks. 


Together we are on the battle front 
fighting for improvements all along the 
line. We are united in Kentucky as 
never before. In no effort of the past has 
there been such unanimity of thought, such 
oneness of purpose, such concerted action 
as exists among school people of Kentucky 
today. 


There are only a few teachers who are not 
members of the Kentucky Education 
Association. To the few, the thousands 
who are members are calling for a perfect 
enrollment. We believe that no teacher 
will continue to resist the pleadings of her 
fellow teachers in this hour when our 
destiny and the hope of our children hang 
in the balance, and when indifference on 
. part of a few might defeat the hopes of 
all. 

Let us set a record for the states of the 
nation by enrolling every teacher in Ken- 
tucky in the fight for justice for the little 
children of today and tomorrow. Surely 
if thousands of laymen, business men, and 
men and women of other professions are 
willing and anxious to give of their time 
and their money in the promotion of our 
interests, surely no teacher will be willing 
to withhold support from those gallant and 
courageous men and women who are 
leading on. 


If every teacher will enlist, not only her 
name, but her faith, her devotion, her 
spirit of fair-play and her willingness to go 
the ‘‘second mile,” not only will the cause 
of the teachers and education be advanced, 
but Kentucky, by this one act of perfect 
enlistment, will capture the admiration 
of the nation. Let’s do it! 


W. P. KING. 


THE CURRICULUM STUDY 


The Curriculum Committee appointed 
by Superintendent Richmond has started 
about its work in a fine way. This com- 
mittee promises to do for Kentucky a piece 
of work that has long needed to be done. 
When it has completed its task, the content 
of the courses in the elementary and the 
secondary schools of the State should be 
far richer than they are at the present time. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
congratulates Mr. Richmond on the ap- 
pointment of this committee and pledges 
to the committee its earnest co-operation 
in developing its program. 

The committee is composed of a group 
of leading men and women in our educa- 
tional program. The public school system 
has every reason to expect much help from 
its findings. 
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OUR GROWING EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


The Research Division of the National 
Education Association has shown from a 
study of education since 1926 that the 

ublic school enrollment has increased 
from 24,741,468 to 26,353,000, and that the 
high school enrollment has increased from 
3,757,466 to 5,456,000. The study also 
shows that the number of teachers increased 
from 831,078 in 1926 to 897,000 in 1932, 
but dropped to 842,000 for the current year. 

The study further shows that, in spite of 
an increased enrollment of almost 2,000,000 
children in this period, the average expendi- 
tures for education were about $270,000,000 
less in 1933-34 than in 1925-26. This was 
due in large measure to the decrease in 
capital outlays, but reduced salaries also 
played an important part in this decreased 
expenditure for education. 


It looks as if this year will witness the 
closing of more than 20,000 schools in the 
United States and will throw more than 
1,000,000 children out of school unless 
steps are taken within the next three 
months to prevent their closing. The 
crisis in education is becoming more and 
more critical as the months go by. With 
greatly decreased revenues for public 
education and with the poorer communities 
suffering far more acutely than the wealth- 
ier communities, the problem becomes in- 
creasingly serious. 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education is doing all that it can to 
arouse the public to the seriousness of the 
situation. However much this Commission 
may do, unless the states take up the battle 
and plan to put into effect a program based 
on sound thought, the situation will become 
still more critical. This is the time when 
every state organization should keep in 
close contact with the national organiza- 
tion, and this is the time also when states 
must plan for the wise administration of 
their educational programs. All states, 
working together, should study carefully 
to determine how Federal co-operation may 
aid in the development of their educational 
systems in thestates. The present econom- 
ic crisis has shown us clearly that we 
cannot carry our program satisfactorily if 
each state works separately. We must 
have larger co-operation among the states 


and we must have larger co-operation with 
the Federal Government if we are to plan 
for the proper education of the children of 
the nation. 


SCHOOL POPULATION IN U. S. 
: S. R. AND U. S. 


Comparative information on the number 
of individuals in school in Soviet Russia 
and the United States has been assembled 
by Dr. James F. Abel, chief of the foreign 
schools systems division of the Office of 
Education. 


In a forthcoming report on education in 
U. S. S. R. to appear in the December 
School Life, official journal of the Federal 
Office of Education, Doctor Abel writes: 


“The Soviet authorities report 7,000,000 
children in pre-school institutions; 24,000,- 
000 in elementary schools; 1,437,000 in 
workers’ faculties and in technicums or 
technical high schools; 1,200,000 in factory 
apprenticeship schools; 506,000 taking 
workers’ training courses; 115,000 in the 
party schools and communist universi- 
ties; 500,000 in higher schools; and 30,000 
workers in the scientific institutions. If 
there are no duplications in these data, 
the total is 34,788,000. 


“The total figure for the United States 
is around 30,818,000 divided into pre- 
school, 770,000; elementary 23,482,000; 
secondary, 5,512,000; and collegiate, 1, 154,- 
400. The population of the Soviet Union 
estimated for 1931 at 161,000,000; that 
of the Continental United States was 
122,775,000 in 1930.” 


TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL 
STANDARDS AND ACCREDITING 
PROCEDURES 


What is a good high school? How can 
a good high school be made a better one? 
How may the effectiveness of a high 
school be evaluated? How can _ high 
schools be stimulated to better progress? 

Answers to these questions will be formu- 
lated in a thorough study of accrediting 
standards and procedures planned for 
America’s 4,600 secondary schools on the 
accredited lists of regional accrediting 
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associations. Such a study was proposed 
by the Committee for Co-operative Study 
of Secondary School Standards and Accred- 
iting Procedures at a meeting held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been announced 
today by the Federal Office of Education 
in Washington. 

New standards or guiding principles for 
high schools and preparatory schools 
throughout the United States will be 
developed, if plans for the nation-wide 
study of accrediting are carried to comple- 
tion. These standards will be ‘“‘more com- 
prehensive, more valid, more stimulating 
to the continued improvement, more 
flexible in operation, and more adaptable 
to scientific administration than any 
applied at.the present time.’ 

The executive body of the Committee 
for Co-operative Study of Secondary 
School standards and Accrediting Pro- 
cedures reports: ‘‘No thought is enter- 
tained that a uniform set of national stand- 
ards applied according to an unvarying 
formula will result from the study. Flexi- 
bility in the operation of standards must 
allow for adaptations by the _ several 


regional associations to meet the conditions 
within their different territories.”’ 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. R. E. WILLIAMS 


The school people of Kentucky sustained 
a distinct loss in the passing of Mr. R. E. 
Williams, for many years secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of our Kentucky 
Education Association. 

He served the teaching profession of our 
State with an efficiency, faithfulness, and 
devotion that attracted the admiration 
of all who were closely associated with him. 
He was an astute business executive, 
advocating and practicing the ‘“‘balanced 
budget” long before that term became the 
general slogan. We owe it to his energy, 
foresight, and good financial judgment that 
the Kentucky Education Association had 
saved and conserved sufficient funds to 
make possible the financial support of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission. 

Mr. Williams was a high-class Christian 
gentleman. He was most conscientious 
and just in his dealings, always courteous 
and friendly, ever standing squarely for 
the right and for the best interest of the 
the Kentucky school children. 

Joun L. Foust. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING 


It is difficult to measure effectiveness in 
teaching. There are, however, certain 
things that come to a teacher that help him 
to tell whether or not he has been effective 
in doing the thing he attempted to do. 
Recently a college teacher was sitting in my 
office and had in her hand a list of reviews 
that a former student of hers had sent her, 
telling her about the new books that she 
had seen in her particular field. She also 
has a letter from this student in which 
she said: 


“T cannot tell you how much your course has 
meant to me and how it has opened a new field of 
literature for me. I have so much deeper apprecia- 
tion of all these plays than I could possibly have 
had if I had not been fortunate enough to have had 
you in this field of work. Your class is one of the 
happiest memories of my year inthe South. In fact, 
I can recall no work in either high school or college 
which has had as lasting a benefit.” 


That teacher in that letter was experi- 
encing a reward that comes from teaching 
that few of us have an opportunity to know. 
Many of us do not make our teaching reach 
the student in a way so as to make it carry 
through into life. It is not unusual for 
this teacher to get letters of that kind. 
She is an exceptional teacher. She spends 
hours and hours in preparation for the 
fifty minutes that she is to have with her 
students. She is always an inspiration to 
any group that she meets. How many of 
us, through careful planning and through 
earnest effort, could improve our instruc- 
tion to the point where we would do for the 
students who come into our classes what 
this teacher had done for this student and 
for hundreds of others who enrolled for her 
work. If we would reap the largest re- 
wards from our teaching, we must reach 
our students in a way that will be helpful 
to them all through life. 


CHILD LABOR DAY STATEMENT 


Following its custom of nearly thirty 
years, the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has designated the week-end of 
January 27-29 as the period for the 
observance of Child Labor Day. This 
year the occasion should be one of rejoicing 
for the child labor victories gained through 
the industrial codes, tempered by the 
knowledge that hundreds of thousands of 
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children engaged in industrialized agricul- 
ture, domestic service, and certain forms 
of industrial home work and street trades 
are not protected by any code. 

It is estimated that the industrial codes 
have released 100,000 children under 16 


years from industry. Another 30,000 boys ~ 


and girls 16 to 18 years have been removed 
from especially hazardous work. On the 
other hand there are still approximately 


240,000 children under 16 years working~ 


in occupations not covered by codes. 
These children are employed largely in 
industrialized agriculture, such as the pro- 


duction of sugar beets, cotton, tobacco, 
and truck farm products, in street trades, 
especially newspaper selling, and in domes- 
tic service. 

Those interested in child labor should 
pledge themselves to the protection of 
these forgotten children, as well as to 
renewing efforts to make permanent 
through state and Federal legislation the 
advances which the Recovery Program 
have brought. 

There must be no return to Child Labor 
when the codes expire in 1935. 


Message from President Roosevelt 


Excerpt of Address Delivered by Radio from the White House to the Third Annual 
Women’s Conference on Current Problems, Meeting in New York 


City, October 13, 1933 


.... The other thought that I want 
to express to you is even more definitely 
along the line of education. It is true, 
unfortunately, that the economic depres- 
sion has left its serious mark not only on 
the science and practice of education but 
also on the very lives of many hundreds of 
thousands of children who are destined to 
become our future citizens. 


Every one of us has sought to reduce the 


cost of government. Every one of us 
believes that the cost of government, espe- 
cially of local government, can be reduced 
still further by good business methods and 
the elimination of the wrong kind of politics. 
Nevertheless, with good business manage- 
ment and the doing away with extravagance 
and frills and the unnecessary elements of 
our educational practices, we must at 
the same time have the definite objective 
in every state and in every school district 
of restoring the useful functions of educa- 
tion at least to their pre-depression level. 
We have today, for example, a large sur- 
plus of so-called qualified teachers—men 
and women who even if we had full pros- 
perity would and probably should be unable 
to find work in the field of education. Even 
today we are turning out too many new 
teachers each year. That is just as much 
an economic waste as building steel rail 
plants far beyond the capacity of railroads 


to use steel rails. It goes without saying 
that we should have enough teachers and 
not a large excess supply. It goes also 
without saying that the quality of our 
teaching in almost every state of which I 
have knowledge can be definitely and dis- 
tinctly raised. The main point is that we 
need to make infinitely better the average 
education which the average child now 
receives, and that, through this education 
we will instill into the coming generation a 
realization of the part that the coming 
generation must play in working out what 
you have called ‘this crisis in history.’ 
This crisis can be met but not in a day or a 
year and education is a vital factor in the 
meeting of it. 


I am told that tonight I speak not only 
to the Conference on ‘‘Current Problems,”’ 
but to colleges and universities throughout 
the country, many federations of women’s 
clubs, almost two thousand organizations 
interested in education, public and private 
schools and state educational associations, 
numbering among their members many of 
the educational leaders of America. I 
mention this because, in closing, I want to 
enlist your support in the fight we are 
making on the depression. When this 
fight is won, your problems will be solved. 
You can help your government—Federal, 
state, and local and we in government want 
your help. 





Summary of Findings and Recommen- 
dations of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission 


(Continued from November Issue) 


Factors Affecting the Organization of the Public School Curricula 


FINDINGS 


1. The elementary school curriculum in 
Kentucky includes the following separate 
subjects which are required by law to be 
taught in the grades: Reading, spelling, 
writing, language, arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy, civics, health and physical educa- 
tion, agriculture, nature study, music, and 
art. There is evidence that the teaching 
of these subjects is not always effective. 


2. Although 94.8 per cent of the second- 
ary teachers possess certificates based on 
two years or more of college work, only 30.6 
per cent of the elementary teachers have 
certificates based on this amount of training. 


3. Only a very small percentage of the 
elementary schools in the county districts 
have the six-grade plan of organization. 


4. For the State as a whole the enroll- 
ment in the first grade is twice what it 
ideally should be according to the distri- 
bution of children by age. This ratio is 
one child in four instead of one child in 
eight. 


5. In many of the schools of Kentucky, 
children do not have the minimum number 
of textbooks. 


6. Forty-five per cent of the elementary 
schools in county districts and 11 per cent 
of the elementary schools in independent 
graded school districts have no libraries. 


7. In county school districts there is 
one library book for every two children in 
the elementary grades, and in independent 
graded school districts there are two books 
for every three children in these grades. 
In the secondary grades of both the county 
districts and the independent graded 
districts there are more than eight library 
books for each pupil. 


8. A very large number of children in 
the elementary schools do not have the 


necessary supplies and equipment with 
which to work. 

9. In 5,741 of the 7,568 school build. 
ings in the State in 1930-31, one teacher 
had charge of eight grades. 

10. 
tary school term averaged 145 days in the 


county school districts and 180 days in the ft 


city school districts. 
11. Not more than six counties in the 


State employ supervisory assistants for © 


the county superintendent. 
12. In many parts of the State music, 


art, and physical education are not being | 
Until | 


taught in the elementary grades. 
minimum programs have been made avail- 
able for all districts, measurements of curric- 
ulum achievement is scarcely possible. 


13. According to the 1930 United States 
census, 9.8 per cent of the children in the 
age group seven to thirteen, inclusive, were 
not enrolled in school; 17.5 per cent of 
those in the age group fourteen and fifteen 
were not in school; 50.8 per cent of those 
sixteen and seventeen were not in school; 
and 80.9 per cent of those eighteen, nine- 
teen, and twenty were not in school. 


14. Only 11.7 per cent of the total 
public school enrollment for 1931-32 was 
in the secondary grades. Ideally the 
secondary enrollment should approximate 
33 per cent of the total for the twelve 
grades. Inthe county districts the second- 
ary enrollment was 6.4 per cent of the 
total for the twelve grades, while in the city 
and independent graded school districts 
the percentages of total enrollments in the 
secondary grades were 20.8 and 23.9, 
respectively. 

15. In 1931-32 there were exactly 
twice as many pupils in grade nine as there 
were in grade twelve. 


one-half of the pupils who enter the ninth 
grade drop out of school by the time they 
reach the twelfth grade. 


In 1930-31 the length of the elemen- | 
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16. About one-third of the secondary 
schools are large enough to offer differen- 
tiated curricula that meet to any adequate 
degree the varied needs of different groups. 

17. Courses in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and trades and industries are found 
to a large extent only in centers where 
federal subsidies are provided. 

18. Kentucky maintains one university 
and four teachers’ colleges for white 
students and two colleges for colored 
students. 

19. All of the states which bound Ken- 
tucky (Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia), 
except West Virginia, have more students 
in college per unit of population at the 
college age than does Kentucky. Two- 
thirds of all of the states have more college 
students per unit of population in the age 
group eighteen to twenty-one years, inclu- 
sive, than does Kentucky. 

20. Curricula leading to degrees in the 
arts and sciences and education are offered 
by all five of the institutions for white 
people. Graduate schools are maintained 
by two of these institutions. Agriculture, 
commerce, education, engineering, jour- 
nalism, music, industrial chemistry, home 
economics, and law curricula are offered at 
the University of Kentucky. 

21. The Kentucky State Industrial 
College for colored persons offers courses 
of study leading to bachelors’ degrees; the 
West Kentucky Industrial College for 
Negroes offers two years of junior college 
work. 

22. All of the State-supported institu- 
tions offer teacher-training curricula. 

23. Many of the prospective teachers 
of the public schools of Kentucky are 
receiving their training in the privately 
controlled institutions of higher learning. 

24. The training of teachers for the 
public schools is a function of the State. 

25. The program of teacher training in 
Kentucky, so far as curricular offerings 
are concerned, is determined by the Normal 
Executive Council. This council is com- 
posed of two legally constituted bodies. 

26. There has been established in the 
State Department of Education a division 
of teacher training. 

27. An Advisory Committee on Teacher 
Training has recently been appointed by 
the ex officio chairman of the Normal 
Executive Council. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


In order that the public school curricu- 
lum may become effective, the following 
recommendations are made: 

1. A program should be inaugurated 
to increase the size of secondary schools; 
no school should be considered for approval 
with fewer than three teachers, and the 
desirable standard should be a minimum 
of four teachers. 

2. The State Department of Education 
should inaugurate in the fall of 1933 a 
program of curriculum study and revision 
that will lead to (a) organization of the 
elementary and secondary school curricula 
to meet the needs of pupils; (b) the con- 
struction of courses of study in the various 
subject fields; and (c) the unification of the 
curriculum throughout the twelve-grade 
school program. 

3. Every administrative unit that can- 
not or does not provide a standard twelve- 
grade program of education should cease 
to be an independent unit. 

4, The twelve-grade school program 
should be reorganized on the six-six or the 
six-three-three plan, with definite provision 
made for junior high school curricula. 

5. In organizing and adapting the 
elementary and secondary school curricula, 
the needs of each level should be given 
equitable consideration. No preference 
should be shown to either level when the 
following influencing factors are to be 
considered: (a) training of teachers, (b) 
organization, (c) teaching supplies, (d) 
library facilities, (e) housing conditions, 
(f) length of term, (g) supervision, and (h) 
criteria for measuring results. 

6. A program of state supervision 
should be inaugurated by the Department 
of Education in co-operation with the 
teacher-training institutions. Probably the 
institutions should be centers of supervisory 
areas with persons employed in supervisory 
activities during the fall and early winter, 
and employed in training classes in the 
institutions during the second semester. 

7. A program of local supervision 
should be encouraged. Principals should be 
required to train for supervision and should 
be required to perform supervisory service. 

8. Laws specifying subjects to be in- 
cluded in the curriculum should be repealed, 
and authority should be given to the State 
Board of Education to determine the con- 
tent of school curricula. 
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Employed Personnel 


FINDINGS 


1. There was a total of 17,032 persons 
employed in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of Kentucky in 1931-32; 
of this number 13,326 or 78 per cent were 
employed in the elementary grades, and 
3,706 or 22 per cent were employed in the 
secondary grades. 

2. In 1930-31, more than 99 per cent 
of the one- and two-room schools were in 
the county districts; more than 99 per cent 
of the teachers in the one- and two-room 
schools were elementary teachers; and 
more than 99 per cent of the 3,706 high 
school teachers were teaching in school 
buildings of three or more rooms. 

3. Of the 13,326 teachers in the elemen- 
tary grades in 1931-32, 5,741 were teaching 
in one-room schools of eight grades each, 
1.750 were teaching four grades each in 
two-room schools, 681 were teaching two 
or three grades each in three-room schools, 
and 5,154 were teaching one or two grades 
each in schools of four or more rooms. 

4. For the year 1931-32, 13.4 per cent 
of the teachers in the elementary grades 
and 5.3 per cent of the secondary teachers 
were without previous teaching experience. 


5. The number of teaching certificates 
in force July, 1931, was 24,442; the number 
of teaching certificates in force sixteen 
months later, i. e., November, 1932, was 
24,558, representing an increase of 116. 
The number of certificates based upon two 
or four years of college training increased 
by a little more than 2,000 in this interval, 
and at the same time the number of certifi- 
cates based upon sixteen hours of college 
training or less decreased by almost 2,000. 
In November, 1932, there was a total of 
13,383 certificates in force based upon two 
or four years of college. 


6. In 1931-32 there were 7,410 legal 
certificates in force that were not being 
used; approximately 3,600 of these certifi- 
cates were based upon two or four years 
of college training. During the same year 
9,348 positions were held by persons with 
certificates based on sixteen or fewer hours 
of college work. 

7. If the holders of the 13,383 certifi- 
cates based upon two of four years of 
college training had been employed in 


1932-33, four-fifths of all the classrooms 
of the State would have had a teacher with 
a minimum college training of two years, 
Untrained teachers who need jobs have 
often been employed in preference of 
trained teachers. 

8. There are fourteen different types 
of teaching certificates in force. 

9. The issuance of certificates valid for 
life tends to prevent the State from raising 
the teacher-training standards to a higher 
minimum. 

10. The standards for secondary teach- 
ing are higher, and the professional point 
of view with respect to securing employ- 
ment at the secondary level is more highly 
developed than in the elementary school, 


11. Acursory study of 615 senior college 
students shows that considerably more 
than one-half of them are majoring in 
courses leading to the secondary field. 
Less than one-fourth of the teaching 
positions are in the secondary grades. 


32. 
parts of the country that the minimum 
training period for elementary teachers 
should be two years beyond the secondary 
level. There is a growing sentiment in 
favor of setting the minimum training 
period for all teachers in the public schools, 
grades one to twelve, inclusive, at four 
years beyond the secondary level. 


13. There is a growing tendency to | 
demand differentiated training for teachers | 


at all levels and in the various subject fields, 
and to issue certificates upon that basis 
as well as upon the length of the training 
period. Data show that nineteen states 
issue high school certificates upon the basis 
of differentiated training. 


14. For the years 1930-31 and 1931-32, 
the six four-year state institutions of 
higher learning had 1,100 two- and four- 
year graduates annually whoreceivedcertifi- 
cates on the basis of such training. 


15. In 1930-31 Kentucky ranked eleven 
from the bottom among the states in 
average annual salary paid _ teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. The typical 
salary paid this group of persons in the 
United States as a whole was $1,440, while 
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in Kentucky the typical annual salary was 
$934. 


16. Astudy of average salaries covering 
the five-year period, 1927-28 to 1931-32, 
shows that the State average elementary 
salary is 54.8 per cent of the secondary 
school salary. 


17. An analysis of salary schedules in 
county school districts for both elementary 
and secondary teachers shows that the 
typical teacher received approximately 
$497 in 1932-33. The salaries ranged from 
$338 to $1,048. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The State should set up curricula 
for the training of teachers and administra- 
tive personnel, and certificates should be 
issued only upon the basis of the completion 
of such curricula. 


2. All institutions engaged in teacher 
training should follow standards and 
regulations adopted by the State Board of 
Education. 


3. All certificates should be issued 
through the State Department of Educa- 
tion in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations of the State Board of Education. 


4. A training and certification law 
should replace existing laws relating to 
certification. Such a law should make it 
possible to develop a long-time program 
of training and certification and should 
provide for the following: 

(a) The length of pre-service training 
for elementary and secondary teachers 
should ultimately be the same. 

(b) All new applicants for certificates 
should be required to complete specified 
curricula before they are granted certificates 
to teach. 

(c) On the basis of a study of supply and 
demand, a long-time program of training 
and certification should be adopted setting 
the time when all new teachers shall be 
required to have two years of differentiated 
training, and when all new teachers shall 
be required to have four years of differen- 
tiated training. 


(d) Such differentiation should guaran- 
tee that teachers be trained for the different 
levels and subject fields in the common 
schools. This may be made possible by 
the issuance of three general types of certifi- 





cates: (1) Administrative-supervisory, (2) 
Elementary, and (3) Secondary. 


(e) The program of training and certi- 
fication of supervisory and administrative 
personnel should ultimately require the 
completion of a Master of Arts degree. 

5. There should be a study of teacher 
turnover in different types of positions in 
different school units, as a basis of pro- 
moting longer tenure. 

6. A careful study should be made of 
the teacher-training facilities of the State 
to discover to what extent it is possible to 
supply trained teachers for the different 
levels. 

7. The in-service training program 
should be strengthened, so that it may meet 
the needs of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and board members. 

8. Due to the changing needs in the 
teaching service, the policy of issuing 
unconditional life certificates should be 
abandoned. 

9. Superintendents and other executive 
officers are employed by boards of educa- 
tion. A teacher should be nominated by 
the superintendent or executive officer and 
elected by the board of education. 


10. Upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, boards of education should 
adopt regulations governing entrance stand- 
ards and the tenure of teachers. 


11. Since salary schedules have their 
origin in the need for raising teacher com- 
pensation to a professional level, the follow- 
ing fundamental principles of salary sched- 
ule construction should govern: 

(a) Salaries should be commensurate 
with standards of efficiency for safeguarding 
the interests of the children of the school, 
protecting the best interests of society, and 
promoting the best professional interest. 

(b) The salary schedule should provide 
a living wage for teachers. Salaries and 
standards of living have a relationship. 

(c) The minimum salary, together with 
prospects of increase to a desirable maxi- 
mum, should attract intelligent, well- 


tramed young men and women to the 
teaching profession. 


(d) The salary schedule should fully 
recognize the amount of training of 
teachers. Educational improvement should 
not entail a financial loss. 
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(e) The salary schedule should provide 
compensation comparable to that paid for 
other work requiring equal preparation and 
capabilities. 

(f) Protection must be provided against 
the dangers connected with the free opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand. 

(g) The salary schedule must be within 
the financial ability of the State and the 
community. 

(h) Common practice is a determining 
factor chiefly as a partial check, not as an 
infallible criterion. 


(i) The salary should be high enough to 


permit teachers to obtain additional 
training. 
12. Candidates for a teacher-training 


curriculum should be required to pass a 
physical examination. 


13. Teachers should be required to be 
free from physical defects, such as tuber- 
culosis, or other acute defects, and also free 
from physical disorders which produce 
nervous disturbances. 


14. The State, through some agency, 
should set up minimum health require- 
ments for employed personnel and provide 
for their enforcement. 


School Buildings and Grounds 


FINDINGS 

1. In the year ended June 30, 1931, 
there were 5,741 one-teacher, 875 two- 
teacher, 227 three-teacher, 211 four-teacher, 
and 514 five-teacher or larger school 
buildings in all types of school districts. 

2. Ejighty-two per cent of the elemen- 
tary school population in county school 
districts attended school in one-, two-, or 
three-teacher school ‘buildings in the school 
year ended June 30, 1931. The majority 
of these small schools are of frame construc- 
tion, poorly planned, and located on inade- 
quate sites. 

3: Seventy-eight per cent of the schools 
of the county districts of the State have 
been erected since 1907; the remaining 
22 per cent are antiquated structures which 
should be abandoned. 

4. Rural school sites are invariably 
small. Only in a few instances is there 
adequate and usable playground space. 
Furthermore, there is a dearth of playground 
apparatus and other facilities for play. 

5. The most common deficiencies in the 
larger consolidated school buildings are the 
lack cf a central heating plant, proper 
facilities for water supply, indoor toilets, 
and sewage disposal. 

6. One hundred and eighty-seven, or 
30 per cent of the city and independent 
graded school buildings were erected prior 
to 1907. The majority of these buildings are 
poorly planned and obsolete. The remain- 
ing 70 per cent of these buildings are fairly 
well planned and well constructed. 

7. For the year 1930, the average value 
of school property per pupil enrolled was 


$179.05 for the city school districts, $106.19 
for the independent graded school districts, 
and $39.43 for the county school districts. 

8. For the same year, the average value 
of school property per pupil enrolled was 
$82 for Kentucky and $242 for the United 
States. Only two states ranked lower than 
Kentucky in this respect. 

9. Indebtedness for school bonds and 
other school purposes amounted to $20.12 
per pupil in average daily attendance in 
Kentucky in 1930, excluding Louisville. 
The average for the United States as a 
whole was $114.08 for the same year. Only 
two states had a lower per capita in- 
debtedness. 

10. Section 4388, Kentucky Statutes, 
requires county and independent graded 
school districts to submit plans and specifi- 
cations for new buildings and alterations 
of old buildings to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for examination and 
approval or disapproval. 

11. Plans and specifications for new 
school buildings must be approved by the 
State Board of Education in twenty-five 
states, including Kentucky, by local boards 
of education in seven states, by the State 
Board of Education, together with other 
governmental agencies in three states, and 
by other governmental agencies in five 
states. Eight states have no legal super- 
vision, either state or local over schoolhouse 
planning and construction. 

12. Twenty-eight state departments 
of education furnish plans and _ specifica- 
tions for the smaller school buildings 
ranging from one-teacher to twelve-teacher 
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in size. The practice in Kentucky is for 
the State Department of Education to 
design school buildings ranging from one-to 
four-teacher in size. 

13. Inthirteen states some form of finan- 
cial aid is offered by the State to stimulate 
the proper type of schoolhouse construction. 

14. Nineteen of the states publish rules 
and regulations governing schcolhouse 
construction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. School districts should be increased 
in size to permit a more economical and 
efficient administration and organization, 
and a large state school fund should be 
created for distribution to local boards of 
education. This will permit local property, 
to a large extent, to be taxed for new school 
buildings and for maintenance purposes. 
Furthermore, it will permit many school 
districts to pay as they go on new school- 
house construction, thus tending to elimi- 
nate the expensive practice of issuing bonds. 

2. The State Board of Education should 
be authorized to effect the consolidation of 
small elementary and high schools where 
careful study reveals that a more econom- 
ical or efficient school system will result. 
Such consolidation would eliminate many 
poorly planned, unsuitable, and obsolete 
school buildings. (In this connection see 
Chapter, ‘“‘Administrative Organization of 
the Public Schools.’’) 

3. Legal provisions should be enacted 
to create a state fund to equalize capital 
outlay in the school districts of the State. 

4. Authority should be given to the 
State Board of Education to require that 
school building programs be preceded by 
careful study to determine the actual needs 
and resources of the school districts plan- 
ning the building programs. 

5. The State Board of Education should 
be given the authority to condemn school 
buildings that are unsafe. Furthermore, 
the State Board of Education should be 
given authority to see that every new school 
building is educationally designed, hygien- 
ically correct, and properly located. Such 
a law should provide a penalty for failure 
of local boards of education to comply with 
its provisions. 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The Summary of 
Findings and Recommendations of the Edu- 
cational Commission will be continucd in 
next issue, 


A CODE FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


Yes, we need a code, everybody needs 
one. Is it to be imagined that we should 
escape? Certainly ours has nothing to do 
with shorter hours and more pay, not 
directly, but both will come in due time 
if we but do our part in advising the public 
about our activities. May I suggest that 
our modesty has perhaps been our weak- 
ness. Who but you, yourself, should tell 
the public about your plans and your 
accomplishments? 

The 1933-1934 Publicity Campaign for 
the Kentucky Home Economics Associa- 
tion is based on: 

1. The enrollment of every eligible 
Home Economist in the State Association. 

2. That each member will spread the 
good news of her accomplishments by 
placing news articles about her department 
in the local newspapers. 

3. Send these clippings to See Rice, 
620 So. Fifth Street, Louisville. At the 
spring meeting we will give a prize to the 
person contributing the best publicity. 

Do these things now and help us to serve 
you more efficiently. 

SEE RICE, 
Chairman Publicity Committee 


“AMERICA’S TENTH MAN” 


Tke Conference on Education and Race 
Relations, an organization of Southern 
educators heading up in Atlanta, has just 
announced the offer of a score of awards 
to teachers, schools, and pupils of the South- 
ern states in connection with an educa- 
tional project in history and civics, entitled 
‘America’s Tenth Man.’ All schools be- 
Icw college grade in thef fifteen Southern 
states, including Maryland and Missouri, 
are eligible to participate. 

A valuable ‘‘Tenth Man’ library is 
offered for the best work in each state, and 
a number of substantial cash awards for the 
test individual and group work in the entire 
area, 

Its promoters state that it has been 
tried with notable success in hundreds of 
schools and that, in their judgment,’ it 
presents an unusual opportunity to do a 
timely and important piece of work. Full 
information may ke had frem R. B. Eleazer, 
the secretary of the Conference, at 703 
Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga. 








Financing Education in Kentucky’ 


By WILLIAM C. JONEs, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


The question of whether the financing of 
education should bé the responsibility of 
the family or of the State was settled more 
than a century ago. As early as 1792 the 
General Assembly of Kentucky made a 
grant of land to Transylvania University. 
In the following years thousands of acres 
of public land were given to academies 
under the provisions of an act of the Legis- 
lature of 1798. In 1821 the Literary Fund, 
which was intended to be permanent in 
nature, was created by the General As- 
sembly for the benefit of schools. The 
preamble to the act which created this fund 
read as follows: 

WHEREAS, The well known and important influence 
of general education, upon the habits, the morals, 
the religion, and consequently the happiness of 
society, cannot fail to present the subject to the 
present general assembly as an object of primary 
importance to the State of Kentucky: Therefore, 
with a view to carry into effect, as early as practi- 
cable, a system of diffusive education, which shall 
be calculated to meet the just expectations of the 
country, and the intentions of the Legislature in 
the establishment of the Bank of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. 

The famous report of Messrs. Barry, 
Witherspoon, Pope, White, and Roper was 
admitted to the Legislature in 1822. This 
report presented the same general philos- 
ophy and attitude toward public education 
as did the preamble of the act which 
created the Literary Fund. The general 
school act of 1830 permitted local school 
districts to tax themselves for the support 
of schools. These early efforts of the State 
to assume responsibility for the support of 
public education were not rewarded with 
a high degree of success. Little progress 
was made prior to 1847 in the establishment 
of a State-supported system of education 
even though the leaders of the cause 
exerted great effort in its behalf. It re- 
mained for Mr. Breckenridge who served 
as superintendent of public instruction from 
1847 to 1853 to lay the foundation for the 
public school system of Kentucky. It was 
due to the efforts of Mr. Breckenridge that 
an article dealing with public education 
was included in the Constitution of 1850. 


The statements which have just been 
made do not constitute an attempt to givea 
complete summary of the early activities 
of the State to support education, but they 
do show that the State was conscious of its 
responsibility with respect to the educa- 
tional development of its children. The 
people of Kentucky have always believed 
in State support of education. Section 183 
of our present Constitution confirms this 
assertion when it says: ‘The General 
Assembly shall by appropriate legislation 
provide for an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the State.’’ Through 
the years of the State’s history many 
decisions of the Court of Appeals have 
emphasized the fact that public education 
is fundamental to the welfare of a demo- 
cratic society, and that it is a function of 
the State. Many quotations could be 
given from the decisions of this court up- 
holding legislation designed to promote a 
system of public education. Due to 
limitation of time, we shall use only the 
following statements: 


The place assigned to it (public education) in the 
deliberate judgment of the American people is 
scarcely second to any. If itis essentially a prerog- 
ative of sovereignty to raise troops in time of war, 
it is equally so to prepare each generation of youth 
to discharge the duties of citizenship in time of 
peace and war. 


Again the same court said: 


Power to levy taxes is an essential attribute of 
sovereignty. That is so because the necessity of 
conducting government requires that money be 
raised for the purpose by some sort of taxation. 
So is the power to educate the youth of the State, 
to fit them so that the State may prosper; else the 
taxes raised could scarcely meet demands made upon 
a government in these times. 


The amount of State support gradually 
increased. By 1870 it reached a figure 
represented by a State-wide tax of 20 cents 
per one hundred dollars of assessed valua- 
tion. In 1882 the tax rate was increased 
to 22 cents and by 1904 it had reached 2614 
cents. At this time 42 cents of each 
dollar collected by the State treasury was 
appropriated to the common school fund. 


* An address delivered before General Session of the Upser Cumberland Education Association, October 12, 1933. 
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From that day to this financial support 
of education has been gradually shifting 
from the State to local districts. However, 
during this same period the responsibility 
for certification of teachers has been shifted 
entirely from the local districts to the State. 
About a quarter of a century ago the com- 
mon school fund constituted approximately 
three-fourths of the total amount of money 
spent on public education in Kentucky. 
This fund now constitutes less than one- 
fourth of the total expenditure. There has 
also been a steady decrease in the ratio of 
the amount of money appropriated to the 
common school fund to the total amount 
of receipts into the State treasury. At the 
present time State support for public ele- 
mentary and high schools comes almost 
solely from the earmarking for this purpose 
of 69 per cent of the proceeds of the real 
estate and intangibles property tax and also, 
to a minor extent, from income produced 
by a three-million-dollar permanent school 
fund. Direct appropriations are occasion- 
ally made for special purposes. State 
support for higher education is provided 
by two principal methods: (a) The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and the State teachers 
colleges each receive a specified proportion 
of the real estate and intangibles property 
tax and of the inheritance tax, and (b) the 
two institutions for colored persons are 
supported by direct appropriations. 

More and more the burden of support- 
ing the public school system has been left 
to the county, city, and graded school dis- 
tricts. This shifting of support has brought 
with it grave problems—among them gross 
inequalities in support. As long as wealth 
was fairly well distributed, it was possible 
for local communities to support their 
schools. As we emerged from an agrarian 
civilization, this plan of support became 
less effective. The concentration of wealth 
in limited areas brought about inequalities 
both in educational opportunities offered 
and in tax burdens of the local districts. 
Dependence on local districts for the sup- 
port of education results in shocking 
inequalities in tax burdens as well as in the 
amount of money available for school pur- 
poses. For example, one county raised in 
1931-32 by a fifty-cent levy about $43.00 
per census child, while another could secure 
by this method only about $4.00. Many 
of the poorer school districts, in spite of the 
fact that they levy the maximum tax rates, 





fall far short of meeting the requirements 
of a minimum school program imposed 
upon them by the State. Studies made by 
Doctor Adams of the University of Ken- 
tucky and Mr. W. C. Bell, former superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, point out 
the disparities in financial support of the 
public schools. Bell found in a recent study 
that in 1931-32 the children of ten poor 
counties received education obtainable for 
an average of $14.25 per child, whereas, 
the children in ten wealthy counties re- 
ceived education obtainable for $46.43 
per child. 


Today we face a crisis in our public 
school system due to the retrenchment 
programs which have been imposed upon 
the schools since 1929. In all sections of 
the State, budgets have been slashed. 
Teachers’ salaries, even though they have 
been exceedingly low, have been drastically 
reduced, and in some cases they have been 
cut almost in half. Building programs 
have been suspended, thereby not only 
endangering the lives of children and pro- 
ducing unsatisfactory instructional condi- 
tions, but also contributing directly to 
unemployment in the various trades and 
industries. In many places the school year 
has been shortened; kindergartens, music, 
art, and health activities have been greatly 
curtailed and in many instances eliminated. 
Educational services, such as are rendered 
by general and special supervisors, school 
physicians, school nurses, and many others 
have been reduced. These subjects and 
services in most instances have suffered 
because they were the last to come into the 
school and not because they are of less 
importance and value than the others. 
They are not educational fads. The con- 
tribution which they make is necessary to 
meet the educational needs in the compli- 
cated society in which we live. 


The crisis in education has been brought 
about by both fiscal and social factors. 
The causes of decreases in school support 
are deeply rooted in the general unrest and 
maladjustment of the times. Schools have 
suffered along with other governmental 
enterprises and private business because of 
tax delinquencies, reduced assessments, 
declining tax rates, and bank failures. In 
some instances where funds were available 
for school purposes,‘ panic and lack of faith 
have exerted their destructive influences. 
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We have reached the point where the 
State must see to it that there is support 
of educational opportunity for rich and 
poor alike, for those who receive their 
schooling during periods of prosperity and 
for those who attend school during the 
lean years. Therefore, there are two prin- 
ciples which should control the State’s 
participation in the support of public educa- 
tion. The first of these principles in 
equalization, the second is efficiency. 


Equalization of educational opportunity 
is of paramountimportance. The principle 
of equalization is not new. It has been 
adopted and is used in several states. An 
ideal equalization program for the Com- 
monwealth will be secured only when all 
school units in the State provide educa- 
tional advantages equal in quality and 
quantity to those offered in the most able 
districts. In actual practice this ideal is 
not practical. The principle of equaliza- 
tion calls upon the State to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity and the burden of its 
support up to a reasonably satisfactory 
minimum. It implies that the local dis- 
tricts will contribute towards the support 
of a minimum educational program to the 
extent of their ability. When this is done, 
it is then the duty of the State to provide 
that portion of the support of the minimum 
program beyond the district’s contribution. 
Nocommunity should be allowed to drop b2- 
low the minimum educational program in 
school opportunity, but above it, any local 
community should be permitted to go 
upon its own initiative as far as it is capable 
of going. Every child and youth must be 
given a complete educational opportunity 
from early childhood to the age at which 
employment is possible and socially desir- 
able. It is needless to point out to an 
audience in this section of Kentucky the 
need for an equalization fund. In 1932 
when the equalization fund was declared 
unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals, 
the teachers of the counties which compose 
the Upper Cumberland Education Associa- 
tion were entitled to receive approximately 
$150,000 from the equalization fund for 
the school year 1931-32. 

The principle of efficiency goes hand in 
hand with the principle of equalization, 
and implies that the State will not only 
guarantee financial support for a minimum 
educational program but that it will provide 


the necessary machinery for making the 
program effective. Whatever the method 
used for the distribution of equalization 
money, there must be provision whereby 
the State can supervise the program to the 
extent that every community will have 
trained educational leadership to administer 
the program. The State must set up and 
maintain standards for the training and 
certification of teachers, for buildings and 
grounds, for instructional supplies and 
equipment, and for efficient transportation 
of children. All other regulations which 
the State may adopt for providing an 
efficient minimum educational program 
must be properly enforced. Supervision 
would not be done at the expense of local 
initiative, but the State and the community 
would work together for the purpose of 
promoting an efficient system of public 
schools. Many plans have been suggested 
for State participation in the equalization 
of educational opportunity. It is not the 
purpose of this discussion to suggest a plan 
for Kentucky. 


A complete or even adequate program 
for equalizing educational opportunities is 
rendered temporarily impossible under the 
Constitution as interpreted by the Court 
of Appeals. In order for the State to 
increase the support for education without 
making unduly large expenditures, the 


Constitution of Kentucky should be so | 


amended that it will be possible to dis- 
tribute school funds on the basis of needs 
and in keeping with plans provided by the 
General Assembly. However, it is not 
possible to adopt an amendment to the 
Constitution at once. In view of this fact 
the General Assembly of Kentucky should 
provide for enlarging the common school 
fund. This will enable the various dis- 
tricts of the State to correspondingly reduce 
local levies. The greater the per capita 
distribution, the more effective will be the 
equalization, even though it can never be 
complete or even adequate under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as interpreted 
by the Court of Appeals. 


The Kentucky Educational Commission 
is recommending a plan for partially 
equalizing educational opportunities. The 
plan outlined will bring about a more 
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efficient system of public education." Briefly 
it is as follows: 

a. The State should assume the respon- 
sibility for a larger share of support 
of education, thereby making it 
possible to reduce the share assumed 
by local districts. 

The number of school districts in the 
State should be reduced. 

c. Graded school districts should be 
required to assume entire financial 
responsibility for Negro children 
residing within their boundaries. 

This program embodies the best thought 
of the leadership of the State with respect 
to financial support for public education. 
It not only deserves but demands the 
whole-hearted support of each teacher and 
friend of the childhood of Kentucky. At 
heart Kentuckians have and always will 
believe in the value of their public school 
system. They have not forsaken it. But 
in a critical period such as we have been 
experiencing there is a grave danger that 
we will direct our efforts to the struggle for 
material existence and thereby fail to give 
proper recognition and support to educa- 
tion. The public school system is the only 
means for perpetuating a democratic form 
of government. Likewise, it is the only 
method whereby the children of Ken- 
tucky will be able to develop their 
capacities and abilities and realize their 
ambitions. In this hour of educational 
crisis it is the responsibility of everyone 
who is interested in the future welfare of 
our State to keep the ideal of the public 
school system in the forefront. 


b. 


EDUCATION AS THE SAFEGUARD 
OF DEMOCRACY AND PROGRESS 


By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, 
In New York State Education, January, 1933 


To preserve democratic society and to 
produce an orderly and permanent progress, 
America has deliberately chosen the 
processes of universal education. These 
she has been constantly rendering more 
refined and effective until she has worked 
out a system of public education that is 
superior to that of all other lands and has 
placed her in the forefront of all nations. 
The one question that remains is whether 


she will remain on the high plane to which 
she has attained or permit carping critics 
in this time of trial to pull down the house 
about her ears. Will she step out bodily 
and find the means to maintain her progress 
or will she yield to those who would blindly 
injure her or destroy her under the plea 
of economy? 


If public education is to be effective, it 
cannot be cheap. Any citizen who really 
understands what it is doing today will 
not desire or advocate education of this 
sort. The school systems of America have 
been constantly adjusting their administra- 
tive and instructional service so that its 
students, the citizens of tomorrow, may be 
better prepared to cope with the continually 
increasing complexities of life in a democrat- 
ic society. The major objective of public 
education has become character building 
and citizenship training, and broad courses 
of instruction in morality, patriotism, and 
civic duties are being maintained in all our 
schools. That this education may be 
universally effective, enormous advances 
are being made in meeting the needs of all 
the children. Everywhere strenuous efforts 
are being put forth to substitute real 
activities: and social training for the old 
formal subjects and body of set knowledge, 
a great variety of special school units has 
been created for the needs of peculiar 
pupils, and homogeneous grouping and 
individual adjustments have become educa- 
tional watchwords. 


Now it is true that the cost of public 
education has, as the critics claim, been 
greatly advanced thereby, but this increase 
has been due to the lengthening of time 
spent in school, the multiplication of the 
numbers of pupils accommodated, and the 
enlargement of school facilities and privi- 
leges. Less than one-eighth of the increased 
expense has been caused by the much 
criticised item of salaries. If we wish our 
public education to be effective, our 
democracy safeguarded, and progress to be 
promoted, the one place where we should 
be careful about the nature of our economies 
ic in the field of education. If the children 
of this period of depression, who are entitled 
to all the training received by those of 
happier years, are to be deprived of their 
birthright, our Nation will ultimately feel 
the effects of such false economy and 
civilization may be turned back a century. 








Homemade Equipment for the 
Playground 


r 


By FRANCES K. MARTIN, 


Kindergarten Training Teacher, University of Kentucky 


We needed some playground equipment 
for our kindergarten and primary grades 
at the University Training School. The 
usual problem confronted us. 
for the apparatus 
was apparent but 
adequate funds 
were not. So we 
looked at catalogs 
and did some 
planning. We 
drew up some 
very amateurish 
sketches and 
showed them to 


Our need 





the platform and so making a house ‘“‘with 
upstairs and downstairs.” 


The ‘‘Monkey-shine”’ is a stimulus for 
all sorts of dramatic play. Sometimes the 
children —_ {jump 
about in the part 
under the plat- 
form playing 
“monkeys in a 
tree.” Other 
times it is a boat, 
a fire tower, or 
just “up a hill 
and down again.” 

The older child- 


our resourceful ren in the school 
carpenter, Mr. G. have enjoyed the 
C. Jones. He new equipment 
gave us sugges- too. The kinder- 
tions and made Tue ‘“‘MonkKEY-SHINE” garten courtyard 
measurements of has become a 


our gestures of “about this high’ and 
“about this wide.”’ Finally he evolved a 
very successful piece of apparatus which 
the children promptly named the ‘‘Monkey- 
shine.’”’ It is more fun and much safer 
than the ordinary slide. Best of all it 
cost us less than thirty-five dollars. 

There is a twelve step stairway leading 
up to a platform which is six feet high. 
This platform is five feet square and is 
enclosed by a double railing. On one side 
next the stairway there is a sliding board. 
This sliding board is covered with galvan- 
ized iron. It is about twelve feet long and 
is eighteen inches wide. On the other two 
sides leading up to the platform are 
ladders with rungs nine inches apart. 

Fastened to the four supporting posts 
of the platform are boards three inches 
wide and two inches thick. They are 
spaced two feet apart. These are splendid 
for climbing. The child may get to the 
platform by the stairway, ladders, or by 
these boards. The children enjoy placing 
planks from one board to the other beneath 


very popular place. 
sturdy enough for the teacher to come 
down occasionally before her amused 
audience. 


By keeping the apparatus painted we ° 


feel sure it will stand the weather and 
will give pleasure to many groups of 
children. 

We would be glad to send more detailed 
information to anyone who wishes to 
build equipment of this nature. 








Enthusiasm is the greatest asset in the 
world. It beats money and power and 
influence. Enthusiasm tramples over prej- 
udice and opposition, spurns inactions, 
storms the citadel of its object and like an 
avalanche overwhelms and engulfs all 
obstacles.—Henry Chester. 


Class instruction is an attempt at 
simultaneous individual instruction. 


In a strict sense there is no group learning. 
—Henry Suzzallo. 
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The slide is quite | 


All & 
learning in the last analysis is individual. | 
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THE SPELLING BEE 
By, DonaLp McWAIN 


Rounding out a decade of service to 
education, the State Spelling Bee, sponsored 
by the Kentucky Education Association 
and the Courier-Journal, is in process of 
organization. More than half of the 
counties of Kentucky were enrolled in the 
tenth annual match within two weeks after 
invitations reached superintendents of 
schools. 


The object of the Spelling Bee is to offer 
an incentive for children in the first eight 
grades of school to take an increased 
interest in orthography. Local matches 
are conducted by the principal or by a 
committee of teachers whom he may 
appoint. Parent-teacher associations and 
public-spirited citizens are encouraged to 
offer trophies or small awards to the best 
spellers in each school. School winners 
compete in the county seat on a date 
selected by the superintendent of schools 
in a match to select a county champion. 


The attractiveness of the Spelling Bee 
is its adaptability to local requirements. 
If a principal wishes to select a school 
representative through a combination of 
daily grades and written tests, it is per- 
missible. Most schools prefer to select 
room and grade champions on this basis, 
making the school final an oral match 
featuring a Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting or a visitors’ day. The method 
of selection, however, is entirely in the 
hands of the local educators. 


At the county elimination the superin- 
tendent or a committee appointed by him 
has charge. Each school champion receives 
at the out-set a lithographed certificate of 
merit suitable for framing, certifying him 
as the representative of his school for the 
year 1934. County newspapers, business 
men, luncheon clubs and citizens generally 
contribute to a prize list in the county 
final. It is not unusual for a luncheon 
club like Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, or 
Optimist to offer the county champion 
expenses for the trip to Louisville for the 
State competition. Articles of merchan- 
dise such as dictionaries, books, pencils, 
fountain pens, jack knives and theater 
tickets offer a sufficient number of awards 
so that no school champion need leave the 





county seat without a memento of his 
participation. Offer of a plaque or loving 
cup as a trophy to be retained one year by 
the school producing the county champion 
establishes a desirable tradition. 

County superintendents select the meth- 
od of competition in the final match. 
They may divide the county into districts 
and have district champions meet at the 
county seat. They may prefer to have all 
school champions report for the county 
contest. Ifthe school champions number 
more than fifty, it sometimes is more con- 
venient to conduct an early written test 
for school champions with those grading 
highest held over for competition in an 
oral spell-down. The plan is optional 
with the superintendent. 

When county champions reach Louis- 
ville during the convention of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association it is not 
unusual to have more than one hundred 
aspirants for honors. The Courier-Journal 
directs this spell-down with recognized 
educators as pronouncers and judges. 

Spellers register at Louisville Male High 
School and take seats for a written test of 
fifty words. The object of this test is to 
select approximately forty boys and girls 
who make the highest grades for the final, 
oral competition. After papers are handed 
in pupils of Louisville Normal School grade 
them. The papers then are exchanged for 
re-checking to obviate errors. While the 
test papers are being graded, spellers and 
their chaperons and superintendents who 
conducted matches, as well as those who 
do not participate, are making ready for 
luncheon at the Kentucky Hotel, as 
guests of the Courier-Journal. 

The leading forty spellers in the written 
test are announced at the banquet, as 
soon as the staff of the Spelling Bee Editor 
has translated the numbers on their papers 
to the spellers’ names. These translations 
are re-checked for safety. 

Following the luncheon the spellers 
eliminated in the written test receive copies 
of ‘‘Webster’s New Ideal’’ dictionaries be- 
fore leaving for a theater party at the 
Rialto. The other contestants meet at 
an auditorium for the oral elimination. 

Awards in the State match include a trip 
to Washington for the National Spelling 
Bee, $500, and dictionaries. The champion 
receives his Washington trip for himself 
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and teacher or parent without a cash 
award, because all contestants in the 
National Spelling Bee are sure of cash 
awards when they compete in the capital. 
The runner up in the State match receives 
$100. Other awards are $75, third; $50, 
fourth; $35, fifth; $25, sixth; $15, seventh; 
$10, eighth to seventeenth, and $5, eight- 
teenth to thirty-seventh. The final hour 
generally is radiocast over WHAS, radio- 
phone of the Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times, so that parents and pupils 
in all parts of Kentucky may hear exactly 
how the State champion is selected. 

Success of the State Spelling Bee is due 
not only to the enthusiastic co-operation 
of teachers and superintendents but also 
to the assistance so unselfishly given 
each year by the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. 


DR. CLOYD N. McALLISTER 


Dr. C. N. McAllister, who for eighteen 
years headed the Berea Normal School, 
died at the College Hospital on Tuesday 
morning October 31st, at 9:30 o'clock. 
He had been in ill health for several months 
and underwent a major operation in Lex- 
ington, the week preceding his death. 

Doctor McAllister came to Berea in 1913 
to become Dean of the Normal School, 
and remained the efficient head of this 
school until its discontinuance in 1931. 
In these years he not only made a great 
place for himself in the organization of 
Berea College and allied schools but he 
became well known to educators of the 
State of Kentucky, particularly in his 
advocacy of legislation beneficial tc com- 
mon education. 

For several years previous to the close 
of the Berea Normal School, Doctor Mc- 
Allister gave part time to the teaching of 
psychology courses in Berea College. And 
at the close of the Normal School gave his 
entire time to the Department of Psychol- 
ogy. His teaching in these latter years 
was particularly enjoyable, made the more 
so by his having been relieved of administra- 
tive duties. 

Doctor McAllister was born at St. 
Joseph, Missouri, on December 18, 1870. 
He was graduated from Yale University in 
1892, and received the Pu.p., Degree from 
the same university in 1900. He was 


instructor in psychology at Yale from 
1900-1906. From 1906 to 1912 he was 
Professor of Psychology at the Missouri 
State Normal School. 


He was an honorary member of S1cMa X1 
and of Pr GAMMA Mu; a member of the 
American Men of Science, and of the 
American Psychology Association; a fellow 
of the American Association for the De. 
velopment of Science, and a past president 
of the Kentucky Academy of Science. ; 

He is survived by his wife and three sons, | — 
Cloyd Jr., John, and William. | 4 


CHARLES T. MORGAN. 


COUNTY INTERPRETATION 
COMMITTEES 


The following County Interpretation 
Committees have been reported since the 
list was published in the November issue 
of the ScHooL JouRNAL. Splendid work 
is being done by these committees and 
those who have not already reported are 
urged to do so prior to the first of the year: | 

ANDERSON County—C. T. Ward, Lawrenceburg, 
Chairman. 

BoyLeE County—J. D. Williams, Danville, Chair- 
man. 

BRACKEN County—Neal A. Ransom, Augusta, | 
Chairman. | 4 


Butuitt County—Ora L. Roby, Shepherdsville, i 4 


Chairman. 

HENDERSON County—N. O. Kimbler, Henderson, 
Chairman. i 
Henry County—O. L. McElroy, Eminence, 

Chairman. 

JEFFERSON County—Mrs. Suda E. Butler, Jef- 
ferson County Board of Education, Chairman. 

LEE County—C. D. Redding, Beattyville, Chair- 
man; Sam B. Taylor, Beattyville, Secretary. 

Lewis County—Anna L, Bertram, Vanceburg, 
Chairman. 

Martin County—Russell 
Chairman. 

McCreary County—C. W. Hume, Stearns, 
Chairman; Dewey Ball, Stearns, Secretary. 

MUHLENBERG County—F. F. McDowell, Green- 
ville, Chairman. 

OtpHAmM County—J. W. Selph, 

Chairman. 

Owen County—Henry A. Adams, Owenton, 
Chairman; E. G. Traylor, Sparta, Vice-Chairman; 
J. O. Webster, Owenton, Secretary. 

PENDLETON County—Lloyd H. Lutes, Falmouth, 
Chairman. 

SHELBY County—Mrs. W. C. Ray, Shelbyville, F 
Chairman. 

SPENCER County—Hubert Hume, Taylorsville, | 
Chairman. 

TRIMBLE County—J. W. McMahan, Bedford, | 
Chairman. 


Williamson, Inez, 


LaGrange, 
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By W. D. 


I spoke yesterday of the progress which 
has been made by the Fayette County 
schools in the past eleven years and espe- 
cially the past four years. I wish now to 
consider the factors which have been 
responsible for this progress and achieve- 
ment. 

The movement started in one community 
when some patrons took note of the fact 
that conditions in the school building were 
unsatisfactory. Two or three patrons got 
together and talked about the matter. 
Then a meeting was called and about a 
dozen patrons met at the home of one of 
the patrons. 

The situation was further examined and 
discussed and a meeting was called to be 
held at the schoolhouse. That meeting 
was well attended and resulted in arousing 
the active interest of nearly all persons 
present. It became apparent that the 
problem was not only a local one but in- 
volved the whole county. 

The local community leaders therefore 
undertook to interest persons of other parts 
of the county and proceeded to organize 
a county civic organization which was 
named the Fayette Community Council. 
This organization. immediately set up an 
educational committee made up of twenty 
active men and women. Your present 
speaker had the pleasure of being chairman 
of that committee. The committee set out 
to study county school administration from 
all angles. School authorities were con- 
sulted. Facts were gathered on the organi- 
zation and operation of successful schools 
in various parts of Kentucky and other 
states and on the cost of the erection and 
operation of these schools. 

The committee organized a two-day tour 
in which thirty school patrons and citizens 
in a body visited every school in Fayette 
County and for each school made note of its 
construction, its teaching personnel, its 
equipment, water supply, etc. After the 
committee had digested the facts about the 
Fayette County schools and other county 


* One of a series of talks delivered over the University of Kentucky Extension studios of WHAS, October 18, 1933. 


Citizen Participation in Commun- 
ity Betterment’ 


NICHOLLS 


school systemsand programs, it formulated 
a report embodying proposals and recom- 
mendations for a program for the develop- 
ment of a first-class county-wide system 
of consolidated schools. This report was 
considered and endorsed by a largely 
attended public meeting at the court house. 
The meeting recommended the adoption 
of a county-wide plan of consolidaton, 
transportation, and the building of well- 
equipped, centralized schools on a plan of 
deferred payments. Particularly it’urged 
that such a plan be based on a survey of the 
entire county school problem by qualified 
experts. The organization then launched 
a campaign to win the support of the 
public. News articles were prepared and 
accepted by both local newspapers showing 
the advantages of a system of consolidated 
schools for the entire county and giving 
detailed facts on school costs and making 
the claim that a first-class school system 
could be had by the adoption of a proper 
plan of school building on a deferred pay- 
ment basis without any increase in the 
existing tax rate. 


Besides newspaper articles from week to 
week, community meetings were held in 
various parts of the county. The committee 
arranged also for county-wide public meet- 
ings from time to time when such eminent 
educators as Lee Driver of Indiana, Dr. J. 
J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, and others attracted large 
crowds and got front page space in the news- 
papers. By these and other means over a 
period of two years the public mind was 
favorably impressed and active friends 
were won for the cause in all parts of the 
county. Some ultra conservative citizens 
ridiculed the advocates of the new deal in 
county education and dubbed them half- 
baked theorists and visionaries. Nothing 
daunted, the citizens organization continued 
its campaign of education over a period 
of two years at the end of which time the 
advocates of the new program won an over- 
whelming victory. As a result the admin- 
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istration of the schools was placed in the 
hands of the advocates of the Improved 
School Program. The record made since 
then by those advocates has been such that 
they have continued in control of the 
programs. 

And so the new program was launched. 
The leaders of the movement realized the 
gravity of their task. They had meant 
what they said when they represented to 
the people that the new regime would give 
the county a first-class school system with- 
out raising the tax rate. 

The people of Picadome community in 
which the original organization was formed 
took the lead. They were now determined 
to have a new school building which would 
start *a county-wide building movement. 
The new board had no money for the 
erection of new buildings. The people of 
Picadome community said, ‘‘very well, we 
will undertake the building and let the 
board pay for it in yearly installments.” 
The offer was accepted and a campaign 
launched to raise the money. Fifty-five 
patrons subscribed to the capital stock. 
The balance of the money necessary to 
erect the building was borrowed from one 
of the Lexington banks and within twelve 
months the new building was a reality. 
That was three years from the time that 
the small group of discouraged and dis- 
satisfied patrons met and determined to try 
to improve conditions, three years of 
strenous work against great odds. 

Other communities in the county soon 
began to want to improve the opportuni- 
ties for their children. The first commu- 
nity to follow was Linlee which organized 
a company and erected a modern new school 
plant according to the Picadome plan. 
Athens followed Linlee in the adoption of 
the same plan. The erection of buildings 
at Russell Cave, Kenwick and Highlawn 
then followed. At the end of nine years 
these new buildings were paid for, the 
board was out of debt and the county 
school tax rate had not been raised a penny. 

A year and a half ago citizens in the 
northern part of the county organized a 
school building company which made it 
possible for the board to erect the splendid 
new Bryan Station High School building. 
The erection of buildings in other parts of 
the county during the next twelve months 
will complete the program set in motion by 
the friends of better schools nine years ago. 


JOB STUDY EMPHASIZES 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING NEED 


The increasing need of a _ vocational 
training program which will fit prospective 
wage earners for specific occupation and 
permit those already employed to keep 
pace with constantly changing conditions 
in industry, is emphasized in a study of 
the pulp and paper industry recently 
completed by the Vocational Education 
Division of the Federal Office of Education. 

This study, the results of which are 
incorporated in Vocational Education 
Bulletin 168—Vocational Training for the 
Pulp and Paper Industry—shows that even 
in pulp and paper plants where no definite 
appropriation is provided for training 
personnel, training on the job is continually 
being carried out. Significant in this 
connection is the statement made in this 
new Office of Education publication that 
if the cost of training in these plants were 
identified it would, perhaps, be in excess 
of the cost of a well-organized and efficient 
training program. 

In addition to a description of the process 
of manufacturing paper and pulp and an 
analysis of the various jobs involved in 
this process, the new bulletin of the Office 
of Education outlines specific plans for 
training personnel. It may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for twenty cents a copy. 


Miss Mary May Wyman, supervisor of 
health and safety of the Louisville public 
schools, has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Statistics in the Child Educa- 
tion Section of the National Safety Council. 

The aims of the Child Education Section 
of the Council are to encourage exchange 
of experiences among those interested in 
the development of a child education 
program, to create an association of mem- 
bers through which this exchange may be 
made, and to promote the development 
of child safety activities. The resources 
and energies of the section are directed 
mainly toward the fact that accidents are 
now the most frequent cause of death 
between five and nineteen years of age. 
It is obvious that positive and continuous 
action must be taken if children are to be 
given an opportunity to live carefree and 
normal lives. 
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Needed Next Steps in Kentucky 
Education’ 





By JoHN HowarpD PayYNE, 
President Morehead State Teachers College 


This is a critical hour in education. I 
might almost say that we have reached the 
zero hour. Not only has the depression 
reduced the resources of colleges forty per 
cent, and the resources of the elementary 
and secondary schools nearly fifty per cent, 
but it is the zero hour for a much more 
unique reason. We are blessed with 
unusual leadership in education in Ken- 
tucky at the present time. This leadership 
has been preparing its case. It is now 
ready to present its case in the form of the 
report of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission. It will present its case to the next 
legislature. If the legislature accepts the 
recommendations, the future will be bright. 
If it fails to enact the program, we shall be 
ready for the deluge. So, it is ‘now or 
never” in Kentucky education. The great 
clock of destiny is striking the hour. 


Ten years ago a somewhat similar report 
was given to the legislature. It failed to 
pass. We withstood the shock then, 
because prosperity abounded everywhere 
and was the shock absorber. Today 
failure would come upon us when we are 
sick, drained of our vitality, when the 
streams of life are running low, unable to 
withstand the shock and the consequence 
would be the utter annihilation of our 
school system. Our teachers are not only 
under-paid, but many of them are unpaid; 
our buildings are deteriorating; our equip- 
ment needs restocking, and the supplies 
of our instruction materials are running 
low. This is not only the zero hour, that 
critical hour, but it is the hour of oppor- 
tunity, the hour of salvation, yea, even 
the hour of destiny. 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


If we let this hour pass, all the rest of our 
educational lives will be bound in shallows 
and in miseries. The army of education 
should take on a firmness of resolution 


equal to the passion of the defending line 
which said; ‘“They shall not pass.’ The 
supreme hope of the hour is that the plat- 
form of the Kentucky Educational Com- 
mission will be accepted in its entirety. 

What are the needed next steps in Ken- 
tucky Education? I would say that the 
first step, the step of greatest importance, 
is that the public school fund should be in- 
creased by a State-wide tax. Of course, 
the ideal way would be to change the 
constitution to provide for the distribu- 
tion of the State School Fund on some 
other rather than a per capita basis. This 
would take toolong. The house is burn- 
ing. We haven’t time to wait. There- 
fore, let us increase the per capita to such 
a point that we can provide the mini- 
mum salary of $75 per month in 
every school district in the State—that 
we can also provide for each district as 
adequate a building, as well trained a 
teacher, as well administered and super- 
vised a school, as long a term, as ample 
equipment, as carefully selected materials 
of instruction, as large a playground, and 
as attractive an environment as any other 
district in the State. 


Some may say that we are already ex- 
pending too large an amount on education. 
The facts do not bear out this contention. 
From figures that are not cold we find that 
the school income of the nation is only 
2.74% of the total national income; that 
the value of school property in the nation 
represents only 1.79% of the national 
wealth. We find that every time we expend 
a dollar on the public schools, we spend 
$1.28 for life insurance. What finer estate 
or heritage can we leave our children than a 
good education. Some may say that life 
insurance is a necessity. Let us grant 
this argument, and compare the cost of 
education with some other things. The 
luxury bill of the nation is two and one-half 
times as large as the school bill. We 


*An address delivered at a meeting of the Bluegrass Executive's Club, Lexington, Ky. 
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expend two and a half billions for educa- 
tion; we spend three billions for soft drinks, 
ice cream, chewing gum, and theaters alone. 
Our tobacco bill alone is 8744% of our 
school biil, including elementary, secondary, 
and higher education. Every time we 
spend a dollar for schools, we spend $2.61 
for candy, chewing gum, and theaters; for 
each dollar for education we spend $2.89 
in building construction and $5.10 for 
passenger automobiles. The figures for 
Kentucky show even greater ratios than 
the figures for the nation. For the year 
1929-1930, Kentucky spent $8.77 per 
capita for education, while the average 
for the nation was $19.55. For the ten 
years from 1920-1930, Kentucky spent 
less for public school buildings per capita 
than any other state. In 1930 Kentucky 
had a lower school indebtedness per child 
than any other state in the nation, with the 
exception of Texas and Virginia. Of all 
the total State expenditures in Kentucky 
in 1931-1932, education received only 28.7%, 
yet all will agree that education is the most 
important function of the State. 


Some may say that they grant our case, 
but that this is not the time to increase the 
common school fund, because of the 
serious financial crisis in our State. The 
trouble with this argument is that time 
does not stand still. The clocks do not 
stop. Our children are growing older. 
They must be educated today, or they will 
miss their heritage and be unprepared to 
meet the strenuous situations confronting 
them in the years ahead. They are not 
responsible for the depression, therefore, 
they should not be made to pay the bill. 
Tomorrow’s business and professional men 
are sitting in today’s inadequate school 
buildings, being taught by today’s poorly 
paid and often poorly trained teachers. 
Kentucky in 1933 cannot be much better 
than Kentucky’s 1953 schools prepare her 
to be. President Hoover said: ‘‘If we 
were tO suppress our educational system 
for a single generation, the equipment 
would decay, the most of our people would 
die of starvation, and intellectually and 
spiritually, we should slip back four 
thousand years in human progress.” 


Therefore, we must increase the common 
school fund, or we must perish. Some may 
plead that every community should take 
care of itself through local taxation. This 


is not the principle upon which education 
in a democracy is founded. I think that 
Doctor Jaggers has made a great contribu- 
tion to education within the last few years 
by breaking down nomenclatures and their 
significances—yea, even by _ breaking 
down the prejudices which these nomen- 
clatures have established. He says we 
should not talk so much about elementary 
education as distinguished from secondary 
education. Such distinctions cultivate dis- 
parities in support—disparities in salaries, 
in training, in buildings, and in equipment. 
Likewise, he thinks that we should not 
emphasize rural education as distinguished 
from village education or urban education. 
These words also build up prejudices. Now, 
we should go a step farther, and not dis- 
tinguish between Leslie County, Elliott 
County, Jackson County education and 
Fayette County, Bourbon County, or 
Clark County education. If we go on the 
principle of local support, these distinctions 
will forever exist, because of the inability 
of the first three counties to meet the 
standards. Therefore, we should abandon 
a large part of our program of local support 
and levy a State-wide tax in order that 
some fair degree of equality of educational 
support may be realized. As local support 
goes down State support must go up. The 
pioneer period of local initiative is passing. 
We owe obligations beyond the borders of 
our communities. The increase of local 
support with no provisions for the increase 
of State support automatically increases 
the disparities in educational opportuni- 
ties. George Colvin, ten years ago, stood 
on the frontiers of equality of educational! 
opportunity and pronounced the doctrine, 
“let us collect the money where it is, and 
spend it where the children are.” 


The great inequalities in support are 
almost unbelievable. We have differences 
in wealth in the nation, ranging from 
$500 per census pupil to $100,000 
per census pupil. In Kentucky, Elliott 
County’s wealth is represented by $576 
per census pupil, while Clark County’s 
wealth is represented by $9,654 per 
census pupil. Ten poor counties in Ken- 
tucky received for education $14.25 per 
child, while ten wealthy counties received 
for education $46.43 per child. One 
county, by the levy of a fifty cents tax 
raised $43 per census child for education, 
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while another by the same rate of tax 
raised only $4.00 per census child. These 
inequalities show that we cannot have a 
dual plan for financing the public school 
program. Approximately three-fourths of 
all funds for the support of education have 
been provided by district taxation. On 
account of the enormous differences in the 
ability of different communities to support 
education, we can never solve the problem 
through district taxation. A maximum 
tax levy in many school units produces no 
money for the simple reason that there is 
no taxable wealth existing in the units. 
In some counties the State per capita 
represents less than one-fifth of the com- 
plete educational resources, while in other 
counties the State per capita represents 
more than three-fifths of the total school 
support. 

Why should not education be cared for 
by a State-wide tax if roads are cared for in 
the same way? Does the State Highway 
Commission fail to build roads in parts of 
the State from which little revenue is 
derived? Does it build only traffic-bound 
roads in the poorer districts? I have seen 
even concrete boulevards disturbing the 
wild fox who once dug his hole unscared. 
Are roads more precious than schools? 

Why should not education be cared for 
by State-wide tax, if some of our courts 
are cared for in the same way? Doesn’t a 
circuit judge in a mountain district receive 
the same salary as a circuit judge in the 
Bluegrass? Isn’t he supposed to know as 
much law? Doesn’t he conduct his court 
in the same way? Do not attorneys for 
the Commonwealth have uniform duties 
and uniform salaries in different parts of 
the State? Are courts more precious than 
children? Can there be anything in the 
theory that the improvement of our school 
system may reduce the number of cases 
on the docket? 

Why should not education be cared for 
by State-wide. tax if the State health 
program is cared for in the same way? 
The State health department owes just as 
much fealty and devotion to one part of 
the State as to another. The sanitary 
regulations for Podunk are the same as for 
Lexington. An epidemic in Butler County 
requires, demands, and receives as much 
attention as an epidemic in Woodford. 
The purpose of our schools is to train for 
citizenship. Citizenship is just as sacred 





whether it sits in a log cabin or whether 
it walks down stately halls. 

We have gotten away from our provin- 
cialism. We are beginning to think in 
terms of larger units of society. We are 
beginning to realize that all of mankind 


_ prospers only as the smallest unit prospers. 


Society is recognizing the debt of strength 
to weakness. What is for the good of one 
is for the good of all. A chain is no stronger 
that its weakest link. 

What will this program of increased 
State support do for the profession? It 
will provide a minimum standard salary 
in every school district in the State. Of 
course, this will be increased in the richer 
units through local supplements. It will 
provide the minimum training period for 
teachers of all the grades. It will provide 
the uniform minimum term in every school 
unit. It will provide as attractive a school 
plant, as adequate equipment, as ample a 
supply of instruction materials, and as 
large a playground in one school district 
as in another. 

I have taken all my time on the impor- 
tance of the increase in State support 
through a State-wide tax, because all the 
other needed next steps in education in 
Kentucky grow out of this one step. When 
we pay more salary, we can demand more 
training and a higher standard of training 
for all the teachers of the State is a plank 
in the platform of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission. The minimum stand- 
ard of preparation should be raised to two 
years of special college training. The very 
process of raising the standard of training 
to two years will do much to wipe away the 
collusion, the nepotism, and the favoritism 
now being practiced. The nieces, the 
nephews, the cousins, and the aunts will 
subside with this increase in intellectual 
preparation. They will not be able to 
withstand the rigors of the new intellectual 
altitude. The new training will make us 
all have more respect for the profession. 
One of the glories of the medical profession 
is the high standard of qualification 
demanded before the license is given. We 
may wiggle and we may squirm because all 
of our credits are not accepted, yet we all 
enjoy the satisfaction of meeting the stand- 
ards, and when we once attain the level 
of the elect, we resent anyone coming in at 
the back door. There was a day when 


Virginia did not even accept law credits 
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from Harvard. This isolated instance may 
have been extreme, yet it gives us a glimpse 
of the intellectual aristocracy which one 
attains when standards are met. 

One of the greatest steps that we can 
take in the whole program that lies out 
before us is to reduce the number of school 
districts. This will help to attain equality 
of opportunity. There are 371 school 
districts in the State with all kinds of dif- 
ferences in size, type of control, election 
of board members, tax rates, methods of 
levying taxes and costs of administration. 
Let us think in terms of the county as the 
local school unit. Let us make the county 
the ideal toward which we shall strive in 
our plan of organization. We must remem- 
ber, however, that if we expect the graded 
school districts to give up their organiza- 
tions, we must have something to offer them 
that will be better than the programs which 
they have maintained in the past. I know 
of many independent graded districts that 
would suffer if they were reduced to the 
present level of educational efficiency 
obtaining in their counties. The counties, 
with very few exceptions, certainly haven’t 
anything to offer the cities. We need to 
raise the counties to the city level, rather 
than to lower city standards. Ina program 
of organization on the county unit basis, 
wouldn’t it be fine if we could bring every 
county up to the level enjoyed by the 
cities of the first four classes? We may 
have two or three instances where the 
cities would have to travel upward in order 
to meet the county standard. 

What must precede this entire program 
is a program of publicity. Not only should 
the forces of education enlist in this pub- 
licity program, but all of organized society 
should take a part. The churches should 
do their bit. The luncheon clubs should 
be active. The fraternal organizations 
should make themselves felt. The parent- 
teacher associations, the women’s clubs, 
and every other type of organization 
should set as their objectives for the next 
six months the realizations of the program 
of the Kentucky Educational Commission. 
It is the obligation of such organizations as 
this to convince the citizenship of Kentucky 
that the policy of collecting the money 
where it is and spending it where the chil- 
dren are, is correct—that a State-wide tax 
raising the per capita to such a point that 
the minimum essentials can be provided, 


is the urgent need of the hour. You are 
the group of men on whom we are depending. 
Yours is the more difficult task in the 
program of interpretation and publicity. 
God speed you as you undertake the 
momentous assignment. Men of thought 
and men of action, clear the way! 





The mentality that gives out under strain 
(leading to nervous breakdowns and more 
serious mental conditions) is often the mind 
that has been working incessantly at the 
same tasks without rest or change. 


Every time you decide to go through 
with some unpleasant task you strengthen 
your character. 











Y RENEA 
To Harrow Again 


The farmer, after plowing his field, goes over 
it with a harrow to break up the clodsand level 
the ground. Sometimes, in order to make the 
field still smoother, he harrows it over again. 
Old French herce meant “a harrow,” hercier 
“to harrow,” and rehercier “to harrow over 
again,” borrowed in Middle English as re- 
hercen, Modern English rehearse. Now we re- 
hearse, not the plowed field, but a speech, a 
play, or the like. 


There are thousands of such stories about the origins 
of English words in 


The “‘Supreme Authority” 
WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 


Write for Free Illustrated Book- 
let of Word Origin Stories — 
€ you receiving our helpful 
publication, “Word Study’? It 
will be sent to you regularly, 
without cost, upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass, 
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District Association Meetings 


SECOND DISTRICT 


The Second District Education Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Madison- 
ville on November 3rd. More than one 
thousand teachers were in attendance, the 
largest number ever to be present at a like 
meeting in the history of the Association. 
The membership of this organization was 
1,190 at the last report of the secretary 
of Kentucky Education Association’s office 
and it is known that at the present time 
several are to be added to this number. 
The final membership will probably be 
one hundred more than the previous year’s 
membership. This shows that the teachers 
of the Second District are supporting the 
program of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation almost one hundred per cent and 
their attendance at the District Meeting 
manifested their vital interest. It was the 
general opinion that the meeting at Madi- 
sonville was one of the best ever held in 
the Second District. 


Probably the outstanding speaker on 
the program was Dr. Gordon J. Laing, 
Pup., LitT.p., Lu.p., of the University of 
Chicago. Dean Laing is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto and of Johns Hopkins 
University. He has been a lecturer in 
Bryn Mawr College, annual professor in 
the American Academy at Rome, profes- 
sor in the University of California, dean 
of the faculty of arts in McGill University, 
Montreal, and is now professor of Latin, 
Dean of the Division of Humanities, and 
General Editor of the University Press 
in the University of Chicago. As a vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Archeology he has taken an active part in 
the work of the organization and has often 
lectured before its various societies. Doctor 
Laing’s topic was ‘‘A Liberal Education.” 


Another out of state speaker was Miss 
Mary E. Courtenay. Miss Courtenay is a 
graduate of the University of Chicago, a 
Phi Beta Kappa of that Institution, a 
University Aid, and a member of the 
Alumni Council. She is an alumna of 
Chicago Normal College and a graduate of 
the Phillips School of Oratory. For the 
past fifteen years she has been both teacher 


and Dean of girls in the Lindblom High 
School in Chicago, a school with a student 
population of 6,000. Miss Courtenay has 
served as executive chairman of the public 
speaking department of the National Coun- 
cil of Education, and as president and as 
secretary of the Chicago Association of 
High School Deans. Miss Courtenay gave 
a very inspirational address on ‘‘How Big 
Is Your World.” 

Other outstanding speakers on the 
program were Dr. Jesse E. Adams, of the 
University of Kentucky, who spoke on 
“The Old and the New.” President Ken- 
tucky Education Association, Superinten- 
dent D. Y. Dunn, and Superintendent 
Harper Gatton of Madisonville. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were President-Superintendent Gladstone 
Koffman, Hopkinsville; Vice-President, A. 
P. Prather, Earlington; Secretary and 
Treasurer, N. O. Kimbler, Henderson; 
Directors, D. J. Miller, Livermore, Samuel 
Morton, Owensboro, C. W. Oakley, Hawes- 
ville; Director to K. E. A. Superintendent 
R. I. Glover, Hawesville, Ky. 


WAYNE Foust, President. 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY 


The Northern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at the 
Holmes High School in Covington, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, 1933. The program opened 
Friday morning with musical numbers by 
the Holmes High School orchestra, under 
the direction of Oscar T. H. Schmidt. The 
Boys’ Glee Club of Highland High School, 
sang. Among the speakers were J. W. 
Cammack, Jr., of the State Department 
of Education, Frankfort; Russell V. 
Morgan, director of music of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, public schools; and Charles H. Judd, 
Chicago University. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to depart- 
mental meetings, including those on ad- 
ministration and supervision, elementary 
teachers, home economics, music school 
librarians, mathematics, English, natural 
Sciences, social sciences, kindergarten and 
primary teaching, foreign languages, art 
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education, physical education, and com- 
mercial education. 

The program Friday night opened with 
music by the Newport High School orches- 
tra, under direction of Albert Scholl, and 
was interspersed with numbers by the 
Holmes High School Boy’s choir. Speakers 
were Moss Walton, State Department of 
Education and Edward D. Roberts, super- 
intendent of Cincinnati public schools. 
Reports of committees closed the meeting. 

New officers for the Northern Kentucky 
Education Association are: Robert Sharon, 
superintendent of Pendleton County 
schools, Falmouth, president; Dillard Hib- 
bard, principal of Sixth District School, 
Covington, vice-president; and James A. 
Caywood, Crescent Springs, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A. D. Owens, President. 





EASTERN KENTUCKY 


The Eastern Kentucky Education As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
Ashland, November 9th to 11th, with 
an enrolled membership of twenty-three 
hundred, an increase of eight hundred over 
any previous year in its history. Of the 
fifteen counties comprising the district of 
the Association twelve were enrolled one 
hundred per cent. Approximately fifteen 
hundred teachers attended the sessions. 
Dr. E. B. Bryan, president of Ohio Univer- 
sity, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent 
of Atlanta schools, and Dr. W. W. Patty, 
director of Public Welfare at Indiana 
University, were the out of state contrib- 
utors to the program, while Kentucky was 
represented by Dr. L. M. Chamberlain from 
the University of Kentucky, State Superin- 
tendent James H. Richmond, and President 
D. Y. Dunn. 

A feature of the meeting was the Friday 
morning program for the State representa- 
tives and senators from the fifteen counties 
included in the Association. These legis- 
lators were special guests of the Association 
during its meeting and in counties where 
balloting returns were incomplete both 
candidates were invited. 

Officers for the coming year are President 
John Howard Payne, Morehead State 
Teachers College, president; Superinten- 
dent H. L. Ellis, Louisa, first vice-president ; 


Superintendent Laura Steele,Carter County. 
second vice-president; Superintendent D. 
J. Carty, Magoffin County, and Professor 
R. D. Judd, Morehead State Teachers 
College, new directors. 


R. G. Huey, President. 





THIRD DISTRICT 


_The Third District Education Associa- 
tion met at Bowling Green Kentucky, 


under the auspices of the Western Ken-? 


tucky Teachers College on October 20th, 
21st. 

The first day’s program consisted of 
chapel at Western in the morning at 9:30, 
Dr. H. H. Cherry turned the entire chapel 
hour over to the Third District Education 
Association. 
the Kentucky Education Association made 
a short address to the students and visitors. 

The first session was held in the audito- 
rium of the Bowling Green High School. 
Mr. Sam Grathwell of Cleveland, Ohio, 
delivered the address, ‘Getting By Your 


Hoodoo.”” Mrs. Douglas Hill of Russell- 
ville, Kentucky, presented two vocal 
selections. Dr. John L. Hill of Nashville, 


Tennessee, delivered an address, ‘‘Com- 
pensations of the Teacher,’’ Col. D. Y. 
Dunn delivered a short address on the pro- 
gram of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 

The afternoon was devoted to sectional 
meetings. In the elementary section a 
primary teacher of the Franklin City 
schools presented a demonstration of 
primary work. This program, held in the 
Little Theater at the Western Teachers 
College, was presided over by Mrs. Lindsay, 
superintendent of Edmonson County 
schools and was attended by over two 
hundred teachers. At the same hour the 
secondary section met at Snell Hall, on 
the Western campus. The first address 
was delivered by Mr. O. J. Jones of the 
State Department of Education. The 
second address, ‘“Tinkers and Thinkers,” 
was delivered by Mr. Sam Grathwell of 
Cleveland. This meeting was presided 
over by its president, Mr. N. B. Bryant, 
superintendent Scottsville schools. 

The evening program of October 20th 
was devoted to the production of Austin 
Strong’s drama, ‘‘Seventh Heaven,”’ pre- 
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sented by the Players’ Guild of Bowling 
Green under the direction of Mrs. Philip 
Binzel. The attendance at this program 
was around 1,200. 

The address of Dr. Fowler W. Brooks, 
head of the Department of Psychology, 
DePauw University, opened the morning 
session in Van Meter Hall, October 21st. 
His subject was, ‘‘The Child, The Parent, 
The Teacher, and the New Education.” 
Mrs. Nell G. Travelstead, director of 
Public School Music at the Western 
Teachers College, directed a chorus of 
Warren County students. These students, 
about one hundred in number and selected 
from all the high schools in Warren County, 
sang several selections. Judge E. J. Mill- 
ington of Cadillac, Michigan, delivered an 
address ‘‘Shall the American System of 
Public Education be Maintained?” Mr. 
Harper Gatton, chairman of the State In- 
terpretation Committee delivered a short 
address on its work. 

The officers elected to take the place of 
the incumbents on June 1, 1934, are: 

President, Barkus Gray, principal Wood- 
burn schools. 

Vice-President; D. P. Curry, principal 
Cave City Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer; Bronston Curry, 
principal Bristow School. 

Member Board of Directors; C. H. Jag- 
gers, superintendent Franklin schools. 

The attendance was excellent. So far as 
the officers of the Association are able to 
ascertain, the entire district is almost 
one hundred per cent. 


J. F. TANNER, President. 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER 


The meeting of the Upper Kentucky 
River Education Association this year at 
Hazard on October 12th and 13th was 
attended by about six hundred and fifty 
paid members besides many others who 
came to enjoy the programs. All counties 
of the district, with the exception of two, 
reported one hundred per cent membership 
and both of these counties were well 
represented at Hazard. 

The general theme of the program was 
“The Report of the Educational Com- 
mission,”” and most of the speeches made 


bore on that in some way. The speeches 
and discussions were exceptionally good and 
a keen interest in the subjects discussed 
was evident by the fine attendance at all 
programs. 


Among the speakers who had parts on 
the general program were State Superin- 
tendent J. H. Richmond who spoke on, 
“The Crisis of Education in Kentucky;” 
President F. L. McVey of the University 
of Kentucky who spoke on, ‘‘Pressing the 
Report of the Educational Commission;’’ 
President D. Y. Dunn of the Kentucky 
Education Association, whose topic was, 
“Progress of the Kentucky Education 
Association;’’ Dr. H. H. Hill, superinten- 
dent of Lexington City schools,’’ who dis- 
cussed, ‘‘Advancing Education in Kentucky 
During the Depression;’” and Dr. Frank 
B. Slutz of Dayton, Ohio, nationally known 
educator and lecturer, who spoke Thursday 
evening on, ““The Master Teacher,’ and 
Friday morning on, ‘‘What Is Progressive 
Education ?”’ 


The elementary departmental program 
was presided over by Mrs. Marie Turner, 
superintendent of Breathitt County and 
included as speakers Dr. E. V. Hollis of 
Morehead Teachers College, whose subject 
was, “Equalizing Reading Opportunities 
for Elementary School Children;’’ Miss 
Elma Rood of the University of Kentucky, 
who discussed, “School Health Problems 
and Projects,’ and Dr. L. G. Kennamer 
of Eastern Teachers College who discussed, 
“Travel As an Aid in Teaching Geography.”’ 
The high school departmental meeting was 
presided over by Superintendent C. V. 
Snapp of Jenkins and included Dr. R. A. 
Edwards of Eastern Teachers College, who 
spoke on, ‘“‘Reducing High School Failures;’’ 
and Dr. E. V. Hollis whose topic was, “A 
Challenge to the High School.’’ These 
discussions were followed by a round table 
discussion of the subjects, led by Mr. Snapp, 


Other much enjoyed features of the pro- 
gram were the group singing led by Super- 
intendent ‘‘Pat’’ Ireland of Frankfort, and 
the concerts by the Hazard Band and 
Glee Clubs, and the Lothair Rhythm Band 
led by Professor F. B. Ladd and Mrs. J. O. 
Salyers of the Hazard schools. 


Officers of the Association elected for 
1933-34 were—President, Superintendent 
C. V. Snapp of Jenkins; Vice-president, 
James W. Davis, county superintendent 
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of Morgan County; K. E. A. Director, 
Superintendent R. T. Whittinghill of 
Hazard City schools; members Board of 
Directors of the University of Kentucky 
K. E. A., C. V. Snapp, Arlie Boggs, Whites- 
burg; Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson, J. Park 
Strother, Booneville, and M. C. Napier, 
Hazard. Mr. Napier is the secretary of 
the Association elected for a term of years. 

The school people and the citizens of 
Hazard were excellent hosts and made the 
Association feel welcome besides in many 
ways contributing to its enjoyment of the 
meeting. It was voted to hold next year’s 
meeting in the same city. 


J. ParK STROTHER, 
President. 


FIFTH DISTRICT 


The annual session of the Fifth District 
Education Association sponsored by the 
University of Louisville opened November 
3rd at 2:00 P. M., in the Memorial Audi- 
torium in Louisville. The program for the 
first session had been planned for laymen. 
Several hundred members of Parent- 
Teacher Association organizations in the 
district and many of the professional and 
business men and women of Louisville were 
present. 

The Hon. James H. Richmond was the 
first speaker. In a manner that challenged 
the attention of the two thousand people 
present, he asserted that if we are to train 
our children in the future as we have in the 
past we must bestir ourselves. He said 
that he readily recognized the necessity of 
cutting school costs during this depression, 
but he was unable to see why the school 
fund should be the first and hardest hit of 
all the State departments. He closed with 
a plea for fairness to Kentucky’s children 
through these trying times. 

Mrs. James Sheehan and Mrs. B. T. 
Bedford, representing the State Parent- 
Teacher Association, urged in their ad- 
dresses that each Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion study the recommendations of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission in 
order that parents may intelligently partic- 
ipate in the fight for our youth. 

Mr. Yancey Altsheler discussed in detail 
the Platform of the Kentucky Commission. 





No clearer statement of its recommenda- 
tions has been made by anyone than by 
Mr. Altsheler in this address. Every 
person present left the hall with a better 
understanding of the aims of the Commis- 
sion. 

The guest speaker on Friday evening was 
Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the Univer- 
versity of Wisconsin, former editor of 
Century, and author of “Thunder and 
Dawn.” 

Although Dr. Frank calls himself a 
Republican “‘by ancestry and inertia,’’ he 
paid high tribute to the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, especially for its non-partisan 
spirit. 
is not only irrelevent but treasonable,”’ and 
added facetiously, ‘‘There is nothing about 
the Roosevelt Administration that has a 
distinctive Democratic flavor except the 
Farley appointments.” 

Analyzing the confusion of the American 
mind as to the function and aims of the 
N. R. A., Dr. Frank said: ‘I am con- 


vinced that the insistence upon a wider dis- 


tribution of national income and a wider 
spread of buying power is in the line of 
historic necessity. It must be accom- 
panied by a sweeping program of credit for 
business, both large and small. It should 
be accompanied by a more world-minded 
foreign policy than the present adminis- 
tration now has.” He asserted that this 
is the heart of the recovery program. 

The test of this civilization matches the 
heart of the N. R. A., according to Dr. 
Frank. He said that since we now have 
the physical equipment to lessen poverty, 
the test is whether we are going to be able 
to make the abolition of poverty a social 


reality. He advised the Federal control | 


of organized business, trade associations, 
organized labor, supervised capital, etc., 
as a substitute for compulsory competition. 
“In the present age,’’ he said, ‘‘our economic 
system is too delicate and complex to be 
left entirely to the mercy of warfare be- 
tween organized employer and employee.” 


“One thing sure,”’ he said, ‘‘we’ll never 
go back to the national spirit of laissez- 
faire that characterized the prosperous 
twenties.” 

The fourth session convened Saturday at 
9:30 A. M., at the Male High School 
Auditorium. The meeting opened with 
an address by Mr. H. R. Kirk, president 


He said: ‘Today partisan politics | | 
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of the Fifth District Association, in which 
he stressed the acuteness of the school 
situation in the State. He discussed the 
possible effect of the proposed amendment 
on elimination of real estate tax on school 
finances. 

Mr. Frederick Archer followed with an 
address on ‘‘A New Deal in Education.” 
In a most pleasing manner he expressed the 
necessity of asane philosophy of education 
during this period of stress in order that we 
may instill into our future citizens right 
attitudes. At the business session, H. R. 
Kirk of LaGrange was re-elected _presi- 
dent, and Mrs. L. C. Ray of Shelbyville 
was elected vice-president. 

The musical program for the entire 
meeting was under the supervision of Miss 
Helen Boswell. The Louisville Male High 
School Glee Club with Bertram Harmon, 
director; the chorus and orchestra of J. M. 
Atherton High School under the direction 
of Miss Irma Huckriede and Joseph E. 
Thackrey; and the Louisville Girl’s High 
School Glee Club with Miss Selma Kranz, 
director, furnished the music for the three 
sessions, respectively. The music was so 
well rendered and the boys and girls 
presented such a colorful spectacle that 
all who heard them hoped that the music 
“frill,” if it is such, will continue in our 
schools. 


H. R. Kirk, President. 





MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 


The Middle Cumberland District Educa- 
tion Association met in the high school 
building at Somerset, October 5th and 6th, 
1933. The entire meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of the report of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission. 


The conference began with a general 
session Thursday morning at 9:15 o'clock. 
At the session Dr. L. G. Kennamer, Super- 
intendent D. Y. Dunn, and Dr. R. E. 
Jaggers, spoke on phases of education of 
interest to the group. Assembly singing 
was led by Colonel W. H. Ramsey. 


At the afternoon session the speakers 
were Dr. H. L. Donovan, Mrs. James G. 
Sheehan, and Judge E. J. Millington of 
Michigan. Special music was furnished 
by the Somerset High School Girls Quartet 


and the Somerset High School German 
Band. 


Thursday evening an address was given 
by Hon. James H. Richmond, superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, who was 
followed by Judge E. J. Millington who 
spoke on ‘‘The Education of a Prince.’’ At 
this meeting special music was furnished 
by a girls trio and a mixed quartet from 
the Ferguson High School. 


The final session was held Friday morn- 
ing in the high school auditorium and was 
followed by a business session. Addresses 
were given by Dr. H. K. Fulkerson, Mr. 
Homer Neikerk, Professor M. E. Ligon, 
and J. E. Adams. 

Splendid interest was shown throughout 
the meeting, and the attitude toward the 
Commission’s report was wholesome. Ap- 
proximately six hundred persons attended 
the meetings of the Association. 

New officers elected for the Middle Cum- 
berland District Education Association 
are as follows: W. M. Watkins, superin- 
tendent Casey County schools, Liberty, 
president; R. C. Reneau, superintendent 
Clinton County schools, Albany, vice- 
president; P. H. Hopkins, superintendent of 
Somerset City schools, secretary-treasurer. 


J. M. Hott, President. 





FOURTH DISTRICT 


The Fourth District Education Associa- 
tion met in Elizabethtown on October 
20th and 21st. The general theme of the 
program was to awaken interest in the 
crisis threatening public education and to 
appeal to the school people themselves not 
to be remiss in their duty in disseminating 
the report of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. The public discussion con- 
tests were given as concrete means to 
attain this end. Speakers who appeared 
during the two-day session included Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, Dr. Willis A. Sutton 
of Atlanta, Dr. William J. Hutchins of 
Berea, Professor E. F. Farquhar, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Mr. W. L. Mathews of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers’ College, 
Mr. D. Y. Dunn, president of the Kentucky 
Education Association, Mr. J. Murray Hill, 
vice-president of the Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Mr. R. K. Salyers, executive 
secretary of the State Interpretation Com- 
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mittee, and Sam Grathwell of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Three hundred guests attended the 
dinner given by the Elizabethtown Parent- 
Teacher Association in honor of Senator 
LaFollette and Superintendent Sutton on 
the evening of October 20th. 

In addition to the regular routine of 
business, the Constitution of the Fourth 
District was amended to accord with the 
Constitution of the Kentucky Education 
Association. Election of officers for year 
1934-35 resulted in the following: 

President, H. C. Taylor, superintendent 
Elizabethtown. 

First vice-president, W. J. Boyd, super- 
intendent Hodgenville. 

Second vice-president, C. E. Burkhead, 
principal Lynnvale County High School, 
White Mills. 

Secretary-treasurer, Ella L. Cofer, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

For the fourth year in succession, Meade 
County won the silver loving cup awarded 
on attendance. 


LINDSEY E. ALLEN, President. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY 


The Central Kentucky Education As- 
sociation assembled at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, at 9:30 A. M., October 6, 1933, with 
Superintendent E. F. Birckhead of Win- 
chester presiding over the first general 
session. The program of this session was 
made up by speakers representing the 
State Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
school board members, and the professional 
school people. The auditorium was filled 
almost to capacity. 

By noon the enrolling clerks announced 
that more than eight hundred people had 
registered. By the close of the day it was 
estimated that nine hundred persons had 
enrolled and were attending the meeting. 


The afternoon session was devoted to de- 
partmental meetings; namely, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary Teachers, the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers, the Depart- 
ment of School Trustees, and the Depart- 
ment of Parents and Teachers. At each 
session there was an unprecedented crowd. 


The Hon. Paul B. McNutt, governor of 
Indiana, arrived on the campus at 11:00 
A.M. After resting at the home of Doctor 
Donovan he attended the luncheon given 


to the school board members by Doctor 
Donovan and gave a short greeting to the 
assembled group. At 6:00in the evening he 
was the honor guest at an informal dinner 
given at the home of Doctor Donovan. 

At 7:30 P. M., the second general 
session assembled in the Hiram Brock 
Auditorium. On this program was the 
superintendent of Public Instruction, gover- 
nor of Kentucky, and the governor of 
Indiana, who was the principal speaker. 
Again the auditorium was filled to capacity. 

It was freely stated by many persons 
attending the meeting on Friday that it 
was the greatest Central Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association that had been held. 


A record of the pledges of membership 
showed that every school unit in the Cen- 
tral Kentucky District had been pledged to 
enrollment one hundred per cent with the 
exception of Clay City which has only three 
teachers. This means approximately 
twenty delegates will be represented from 
the Central District at the General As- 
sembly of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in April 1934. The enrollment 
in 1932-33 was 1,616. This is a gain of 
approximately 400 over 1932-33, provided 
the pledged enrollments actually enroll 
and pay their fees. 

The Central Kentucky Education As- 
sociation assembled for its third general 
session in the Hiram Brock Auditorium at 


‘Eastern Teachers College at 9:30 A. M., 


October 7, 1933. During this meeting 
the program of the Kentucky Education 
Association was presented by Mr. D. Y. 
Dunn, president. Dr. Frank L. McVey, 
president of the University of Ken- 
tucky, addressed the Association con- 
cerning what should be done with the 
Commission’s report. Judge E. J. Milling- 
ton of Cadillac, Michigan, made the last 
address. This was a most inspiring appeal 
for public education from the standpoint 
of a layman. 

The approximate pledged enrollment for 
the meeting was 2,382, an increase of 766 
over the previous year. 

Superintendent W. M. Wesley of Burgin, 
was elected as the new president of the 
Central Kentucky Education Association, 
and Dr. R. E. Jaggers of Frankfort was 
retained as secretary-treasurer. 

E. F. BriRCKHEAD, 
President. 
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UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Upper Cumberland Education As- 


' sociation met at Barbourville October 12th 


and 13th, 1933. Approximately 
hundred fifty teachers registered 
became members of the U. C. E. A. This 
is the largest enrollment in the history of 
the Association. 

Sectional meetings were held on Thurs- 
day afternoon. On Thursday evening 
Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, former professor of 
education at Chicago University, and now 
associated with the Tennessee Valley Auth- 
ority, spoke on ‘The Social and Economic 
Implications of the Tennessee Valley 
Project.” Dr. Donald H. Tippett gave an 
address on ‘‘Teaching in a Machine Age.”’ 

Doctor Tippett had charge of the devo- 
tionals Friday morning and the speakers of 
the day were J. H. Richmond, superinten- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky; 
D. Y. Dunn, president Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association; J. W. Bradner, superin- 
tendent Middlesboro City schools; Dean 
\W. J. Beard, Berea College; and President 
Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky. 

Officers elected for 1933-34 were as 
follows—Paul Meek, president; G. W. 
Campbell, first vice-president; Baxter 
Bledsoe, second vice-president; and Guy 
G. Nichols, secretary-treasurer. 

N. M. HI, President. 


eight 


FIRST DISTRICT 


The central theme of the meeting was 
“Sustaining the American Public School 
System, Particularly in Kentucky.” Har- 
mony among the teachers reigned through- 
out the meeting in all business delibera- 
tions. All seemed to be willing to do their 
part for the interest of education in Ken- 
tucky. Approximately eight hundred were 
present at the opening and more attended 
as the day advanced. The following 
statements were of particular interest to 
the group: 

President Woodfin Hutson said in his 
opening address that it is up to the people 
to save the schools from organized effort 
to stifle education in Kentucky. 

Superintendent D. Y. Dunn, president 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 


and — 
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stated that other nations are far ahead of 
the United States in backing up their 
school programs. The people should 
interest themselves in this problem so that 
the government leaders will realize its 
importance. 

Doctor Shelton Phelps of Peabody 
College, very strongly stressed Kentucky’s 
school reorganization program. 


The climax was reached Friday evening 
when Judge E. J. Millington of Cadillac, 
Michigan, delivered an address on the 
subject, ‘Shall the American Public School 
System be Maintained?” In this he 
reviewed the trend of educational matters 
for the past several years and then launched 
out into the future, presenting both the 
dark side and the optimistic view of what 
can take place if educators and the general 
public will co-operate in their educational 
efforts. 


New officers elected were Tullus Cham- 
bers, superintendent of Benton graded 
schools, president; H. L. Smith, superin- 
tendent of Paducah schools, vice-president ; 
Walter C. Jetton, principal of Tilghman 
High School of Paducah, director, to serve 
with Roy O. Chumbler and T. A. Chambers, 
both of Benton. 


WoopFIN Huston, President. 


’Tis the front towards life that matters most— 


The tone, the point of view, 
The constancy that in defeat 
Remains untouched and true; 


For death in patriot fight may be 
Less gallant than a smile, 

And high endeavor, to the gods, 
Seems in itself worth while! 


Florence Earle Coates. 





Howard A. M. Henderson 


By JoHN M. RipGway, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Howard A. M. Henderson, Kentucky’s 
soldier, editor, schoolman, and minister, 
was born August 15, 1836 at Paris, Ken- 





Howarpb A. M. HENDERSON 


tucky. He came of a line of New England 
seamen, though his own father was given 
to literary pursuits. 


The latter was a native of New Hamp- 
shire and came to Paris to take the presi- 
dency of a female institute. The elder 
Henderson was a graduate of Exeter 
Academy and of Yale University. He was 
prominent in educational circles being the 
editor of several textbooks. 


Howard’s mother, Jane Elizabeth Moore 
Henderson, was the daughter of Andrew 
Moore of Harrison County. It is inter- 
esting to note that the father of Howard 
married one of his pupils. 


When Howard was five years of age his 
father was killed in a fall from his buggy. 
His mother remarried. The boy’s step- 
father was William Nunn, a man of wealth 
and education. He was a most generous 
and earnest friend to the boy. 


Howard began his academic education 
when twelve years of age at Dover, New 
Hampshire. Later he entered Ohio Wes- 
leyan at Delaware, Ohio. 


Before his graduation his parents decided 
that heshould studylaw. While not object- 
ing to this arrangement, he displayed little 
enthusiasm for the decision. Upon gradu- 
ating from Wesleyan he entered the Cin- 
cinnati Law School. He also studiedin 
the law office of United States Senator 
Garrett Davis at Paris. 

While studying in Cincinnati he made 
his home with the Rev. W. McD. Abbett. 
Being naturally inclined to theology and 
literature he decided to enter the Methodist 
ministry. In 1857, he was ordained by 
Bishop Kavanaugh and assigned to the 
Kentucky Conference. Within a_ few 
months he was transferred to the Alabama 
Conference. 

During the time he made his home at 
Demopolis, Alabama, he met and married 
Susan Watkins Vaughn, daughter of Dr. 
A. F. Vaughn, physician and planter. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
organized the 28th Alabama Regiment, of 
which he became Colonel. He was known 
to the men of the South as the ‘‘soldier- 
preacher,’ as he always held Sunday 
services when conditions permitted. In 
1864 he was assigned to a staff position and 
acted as commissioner in the exchange of 
prisoners. Before the close of the war he 
was commissioned Lieutenant Colonel. 

With hostilities at an end Rev. Hender- 
son returned to Demopolis. From the day 
the war closed he advocated forgetfulness 
and worked unceasingly to accomplish it. 
He edited a newspaper, The New Era 
which devoted much space to the wiping 
out of sectional lines and feelings. 

Returning to Kentucky in 1866 he held 
a charge at Frankfort. In 1870 he was 
transferred to Lexington but resigned in 
1871 to become State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, a position he held till 


* Editor’s note: This is the eleventh of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky’s superintendents of public instruction. 
Howard A. M. Henderson was Kentucky's eleventh State superintendent. 
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1879. As evidence of his popularity he 
received ten thousand votes more than 
any other member of his party ticket in 
the 1874 election. 


He wrote many papers and delivered un- 
numbered addresses on educational topics 


while superintendent. His department 
promoted a work on school architecture 
which is credited with having marked 
influence in improving the physical plant 
of Kentucky schools. Points which he con- 
sistently advocated to the State Legislature 
included: The district be served by one 
trustee instead of three, boundaries of dis- 
tricts be permanently established, the crea- 
tion of a strong State Board of Education, 
State support of teacher institutes, and the 
establishment of normal schools. 


Legislation actually accomplished during 
his administration includes; the district 
was to be served by one trustee, the cities 
were given permission to establish graded 
schools, a system of colored schools was 
established, the State Board was increased 
to five, the county board was to select a 
uniform series of textbooks which could not 


be changed for two vears, and a normal 
school of ten weeks was to be held in both 
1878 and 1879. The normal school was 
held at such place as the superintendent and 
the board might agree upon. 


Upon expiration of his second term he 


-accepted a pastorate in San Francisco. 


From there he went to Hannibal, Missouri, 
His next move was to Simpson M. E. 
Church in Jersey City. To this church 
belonged the mother and two sisters of 
General Grant. He preached the funeral 
service of Mrs. Grant, Sr. From Jersey 
City he went to the Cincinnati Conference, 
holding charges at Cincinnati, Hartwell, 
Delhi, McKendree and Glendale. 


During a busy life he found time to 
write many books, the best known being 
the novel, ‘‘Diomede, the Centurion.’’ 
Other works are: ‘“‘Pulpit Ethics,” ‘“‘Wealth 
and Workmen,” ‘Church and Benevo- 
lence.”’ 


After fifty years of active ministry he 
retired. His death occurred in 1911. He 
was buried in the Frankfort Cemetery. 


Educate or Prosecute 


Education vs. Crime 


By Hon. Harry B. WILSON, 
Judge, Estill County 


With an average cost of about $400 a year 
to maintain a delinquent—a person under 
eighteen years of age—in a public institution, 
and with an average cost of about $300 a 
year to maintain an adult prisoner, it is 
obvious immediately that the cost of just 
this one phase of crime—imprisonment—far 
exceeds the somewhat less than $100 cost 
for maintaining each public school pupil 
for a year. Some of you may have 
noticed these figures listed on the editorial 
page of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
November 1st in the questions and answers 
column. 


The relationship of crime to education 
has been studied frequently. Although few 
college graduates are found in prisons and 
reformatories, this may mean that those 
who are able to be graduated from an 





educational institution are smart enough 
not to be captured. Or, it may mean that 
education results in a course of conduct 
which does not end in prison. 

There are many reasons why the crime 
rate is higher among ignorant persons, other 
things being equal. Uneducated men 
usually have greater difficulty in making a 
living. Uneducated men must accept the 
least profitable types of employment. 
Usually uneducated men do not have as 
wide a range of employment, open to them. 
They arc less likely to have a varied use of 
their leisure time, and therefore they drift 
easily into bad companionship. 

It must be admitted, however, that edu- 
cation in the simple elementary subjects 
has only an indirect bearing upon crime 
prevention. The type of crime varies 
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with the degree of education. Crimes of 
violence are more often committed by 
uneducated persons, while crimes of skill, 
such as forgery, are committed by the 
educated. 

Children who do not get along well in 
school are most likely to become truants 
and wind up in the juvenile court; so it is 
being recognized more and more that the 
chief business of the school is to form social 
personality. 

Schools cannot prevent mental deficiency 
but they can prevent serious consequences 
that often result from neglected mental 
deficiency. The penal institution too often 
must be content to be corrective, and recon- 
structive. The greatest advantage the 
public school has over the penal institution 
is that the school receives the mentally 
deficient while young, before very serious 
harm has been done and while there is still 
opportunity to develop the limited capaci- 
ties and to mold character and personality. 

The penal institution usually receives 
them during adolescence or later, after 
some serious delinquency has been dis- 
covered. 

There is now a desire to rid the young of 
harmful repressions, to encourage initiative 
and free expression of personality, and to 
avoid a paralysis of youthful spirit. But 
liberty is not enough. 

For a long time it has been the opinion 
of many that ministers’ sons generally go 
wrong; cases in plenty can be cited by 
anyone. The theory is that home austerity 
makes them rebellious. Yet, facts, when 
gathered impartially and on a wide scale, 
show the very opposite. 

Minister’s sons are in a highly favorable 
situation. What an actuary might call 
their ‘“‘expectation’”” of becoming distin- 
guished is better than that of most others’ 
sons. In spite of the economic straits in 
which clergymen’s families are reared, in 
spite of what the anti-repressionist might 
call their damnation from Baptism, Presby- 
terianism and Methodism, minister’s house- 
holds have proved nurseries of talent. 
Something was present which really gave 
them freedom, liberating in them what we 
were later to recognize and praise. 

Repression is not the chief cause of crime. 
Degeneracy is not the chief cause of crime; 
because too few criminals and too many 
law-abiding persons have these marks. 
Poverty is not the main cause of crime 
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because many young violators come from 
homes that are not classed as poor. Lack 
of intelligence is not the main cause of 
crime because most criminals have an 
intellect adequate to lawful living. 

_Lack of the proper training—not mere 
knowledge, is probably to blame, for 
graduates of high school and college fre- 
quently despise the social order. In our 
present education, behind which is our 
traditional zeal for liberty, the danger lies 
in the fact that we overprize personai free- 
dom and underprize benefits which come 
only from a well-balanced education. 

The money that is spent annually in 
attempts to combat crime would be a God- 
send if available for educational purposes. 

Although the ‘‘cost for criminal justice” 
in Louisville, the largest city in our State, 
was the lowest of the twenty-five cities 
studied by the National Commission on 
Law Enforcement, crime in 1930 cost 
Louisville taxpayers $1,080,799, it was an- 
nounced at a conference on citizenship at 
the University of Louisville the latter part 
of 1932. 

The per capita cost was placed at $3.51, 
of which police cost each Louisville tax- 
payer $2.68; courts 15 cents; prosecution 
10 cents; penal institutions 50 cents, and 
probation eight cents. Almost a quarter 
of a million dollars worth of property was 
stolen in Louisville that year and was not 
recovered. 

For “criminal justice” in Estill County 
last year it cost the taxpayers $7,358, 
and that was a light year. What a blessing 
it would be if that money could be turned 
to educational channels. More than 
monetary benefit would result, I assure 
you. 
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Nature Study and Gardening 
in Louisville 






By EMILIE YUNKER, 
Supervisor Nature Study and Gardening, Louisville Public Schools 


The garden of today is an expression of 


_ good citizenship, orderliness, and beauty 
’ about the school and the home, a means of 
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wholesome and _ worth-while education. 
Louisville takes great pride in its homes. 
There were many more gardens made last 
year. The schools in a very large measure 
are responsible for the increased interest. 
Nothing will lead to civic pride like a 
child’s own garden. 

Realizing the uplifting and refining influ- 
ence that flowers have upon children, every 
effort is being made to encourage them to 
grow beautiful flowers and wholesome 
vegetables. 

Our school gardens with their grass, 
trees, and lovely flowers present quite a 
contrast to the hard paved school yards of 
years ago. With the co-operation of the 
Outdoor Art League and the Commercial 
Club, now known as Board of Trade, 
pioneer work in window gardening and 
improvement of vacant lots was directed 
by the author, assisted by Mrs. George H. 
Webb. 


In 1915, the new schools were surrounded 
by spacious grounds. It was then that our 
first demonstration garden was made at the 
Albert S. Brandeis School. The soil was 
sour and lacking in phosphates and potash, 
and “unable to produce a_ respectable 
weed.” With the help of a fertilizer, 
cultivation, a selection of seeds, and the 
work of 175 interested children, this waste 
lot was converted into a beautiful garden. 

There was added a picturesque shelter 
house with its well-filled tool-room me- 
morial greenhouse, drinking fountain and 
other garden accessories. This was made 
possible by the untiring effort of Mrs. 
John H. Miller, member of the Outdoor 
Art League, with the co-operation of 
public-spirited citizens. 

The Board of Education, realizing its 
educational value, took over the work. 
Wherever space will permit, outdoor 
gardens are made. Garden activities are 


planned for all grades, beginning with the 
kindergarten. These little tots are proud 
of their egg-shell gardens containing nastur- 
tiums. These are taken home at Easter 
time. Conferences with the teachers are 
held in which the work is discussed. 

Special bulletins: ‘Ginkgo Trees Sent 
to Kentucky,” by Henry Clay; “Spare the 
Dogwood;’”’ “The Perennial Garden; 
“Well-Balanced Aquarium;” ‘““A Boy Who 
Loved Birds;’ ‘‘How to Plant Trees;’’ 
“Birds as Good Citizens;’”’ ‘‘How to Grow 
Chrysanthemums;’ ‘‘Roses;’’ etc. 

The Elementary Science Curriculum is 
in preparation by a committee of fourteen, 
including the supervisor, principals, and 
teachers. 

Last year, the children planted thousands 
of seeds and bulbs; hyacinth, crocus, daffo- 
dil, paper-white narcissus, and lily bulbs. 

The gardens are kept busy all the year 
round. Intensive gardening is practiced. 
The children continue the work during 
vacation. Excellent school spirit is de- 
veloped. The Board of Education pro- 
vides a supervisor, four assistants for five 
and one-half months, with three additional 
assistants during vacation (two and one- 
half months. ) 

In April the Tulip Show was a success, 
City and county schools in the Fifth 
District unite in exhibiting their tulips at 
the Liberty Insurance Bank and Trust 
Company. The iris exhibits last May 
eclipsed all previous efforts. 

Several schools specialize in raising hedge 
plants, others grow spirea and barberry 
shrubs. Some are successful with roses. 
Begonias, rubber plants, English ivy, are 
raised from cuttings. The Babylonian and 
pussy willow trees are also raised from 
cuttings. 

There is a growing interest in shrubs. 
Planting, done by the pupils under super- 
vision, assumes a beauty and _ natural 
curvature of outline, which arouses a great 
deal of pride at the school and in the com- 
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munity. There is afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for landscape art. 

Every school has its window garden. 
With no planting space outdoors, one little 
expects to see a flower show at Christmas. 
Such, however, was the case in many of our 
schools. The children proudly carried 
home the paper-white narcissus at the 
holiday season. Several hundreds of nar- 
cissus plants were sent to the sick and 
shut-ins. Nothing has led to so close a 
relationship between the school and neigh- 
borhood as planting trees. By so doing, the 
children have not only erected a monument 
to the soldier, to the memory of a beloved 
teacher or classmate, but to themselves, 
they have erected the finest monumentof all. 

Commercially, the gardens are a success. 
The proceeds are used for the improvement 
of our gardens. Educationally, we point 
with pride to our boys and girls, who con- 
tribute their work faithfully from seed-time 
to harvest, who do their best towards 
growing wholesome vegetables, who not 
only grow lovely flowers at school but 
carry beauty into the home 

Civic pride is developed. He who makes 
a garden is a good citizen. The yard of one 
of our enthusiastic gardeners was so small 
that he nailed a board to the fence, where 
he placed a box in which he grew zinnias, 
petunias, and moss. Later, when his 
father purchased a home at Audubon Park, 
there was an acre of ground in which he 
grew successfully tomatoes, potatoes, and a 
host of other vegetables. The family was 
supplied with fresh wholesome vegetables. 
The surplus was shared with the neighbors, 
while a goodly portion was conserved for 
winter’s use. There is another side, the 
sociological, which is too often overlooked. 
A principal reported the following: A 
truant, appealed to in many ways at school, 
made promises of regularity that were 
seldom kept. His case was almost hope- 
less. One day, in sheer desperation, the 
principal sent him out into the garden. He 
spaded to his heart’s content. Imbued 
with the idea that he was useful, his first 
request was for a ‘‘job’’ in the garden. This 
granted, he was made captain of a team. 
So interested did he become that he made 
ahome garden. He helped do the canning 
and helped win a prize at the Kentucky 
State Fair. The school spirit is still 
developing. A better quality of work anda 
more dependable boy is the result. ° 


Nature clubs for the ‘Study of Birds,” 
“Trees,” “Wild Flowers and Woodfolk” 
are being conducted. ‘Bird Day,” “Na. 
tional Garden Week and Forestry Week” 
are observed. 

With the co-operation of the Glenview 
Garden Club, an intensive study on the 
“Preservation of the Wild Flowers’’ was 
conducted. A letter written by the super- 
visor explaining the purpose of these 
studies was sent to every school in the city, 

With their financial help, literature, 
pledge cards, posters and wild flower post 
cards were purchased and distributed among 
all pupils in the sixth grade. These were 
purchased from the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
3,625 Wild Flower Buttons, one to each 
pupil in grade six, were also given out. 

Wild flowers were studied as never before. 
The pupils in many of the schools enjoyed 
the stereopticon pictures, shown by the 
supervisor. Nothing elicited more enthusi- 
asm than those lovely views taken at 
Kentucky’s Annual Mountain Laurel 


Festival near Pineville, of mountain laurel, | 
rhododendron and azaleas. One auditorium | 
period was given over to a Wild Flower | 


Program in the schools. » Hikes were con- 
ducted, wild flowers were identified and 
studied in Nature’s Garden. The children 
learned that the hepaticas, anemones, wild 
poppies, Dutchman’s breeches, trilliums, 
larkspur, and lady’s slippers, all but extinct, 
should not be touched. They also learned 
to use their hearts and not their hands in 
appreciation of them. They learned, too, 
that violets, daisies, Queen Anne’s lace, 
goldenrod, and asters are theirs for the 
picking. 

Wild flower posters were made by 
pupils in the Art Department of the junior 
high schools. So beautiful were they that 
five cash prizes of one dollar each were 
awarded the winners in a contest by the 
Glenview Garden Club. The posters were 
exhibited in the Little Art Gallery, in the 
main shopping district. 

Saturday mornings are given over to 
bird hikes. In winter, the children observe 
the chickadees, tufted titmice, blue-jays, 
juncos, nuthatches, brown creepers, flickers, 
and downy woodpeckers. Their economic 
value is studied. Feeding stations and 
bird baths made by the pupils have been 
placed in a number of school and home 
gardens. 
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The Christmas tree to many is the 
heart of the Christmas celebration, particu- 
larly to the children. According to the 
government forester, the cutting of small 
trees is not necessarily a menace to our 
forests, if cut discriminately. It’s the 
wastefulness that should be discouraged. 

Of the thirty-three evergreens, Norway 
spruce and Nordmann fir presented by the 
Liberty Bank and Trust Company in the 
tree contest of 1928, I am proud to say 
most of them are living and have radiated 
cheer and goodwill each Yuletide since. 
A seven-foot Norway spruce was planted 
by members of our Junior Tree Clubs on 
the Capitol grounds, near the Executive 
Mansion, at Frankfort, Kentucky. Mrs. 
Flem D. Sampson, wife of our former 
governor, was much interested in the work 
of these children. She advocated the use 
of living Christmas trees in Kentucky. 

Spruce and fir are the favorite Christmas 
trees. White pines have been successfully 
grown, Interesting studies are conducted 
with pine, cedar, spruce, hemlock, and fir 
trees. Of all the Christmas greens, holly 
with its dark green, glossy leaves and its 
bright red berries is the greatest favorite 
of them all. That is just why it is vanish- 
ing from our woods. We are interested in 
itsconservation. In many schools, attrac- 
tive wreaths and festoons of crepe paper 
made by the pupils are being substituted. 


Recommendations: Plant your own 
Christmas tree. For those who prefer 
having a tree indoors, get a living ever- 
green, preferably a small spruce tree, and 
plant it in a box, which can be covered with 
crepe paper. Keep the tree moist. Plant 
your tree outdoors when the Christmas 
season is Over and it will live, if given the 
proper attention. In the woods, cut greens 
sparingly, taking care not to injure the 
young trees. You will heartily agree that 
it is more in keeping with the Christmas 
spirit to gather the greens carefully, leaving 
some in the forest for the future than to 
cut it wastefully just to fill our homes 
with branches and berries. 


Five hundred twenty-six dwarf ever- 
greens and 5,000 choice iris plants were 
set out this year at the junior and senior 
high schools. Seven hundred fifty Darwin 
tulips for the gardens in the elementary 
schools were planted. These were gifts 
from interested citizens. Radio talks over 


WHAS on conservation of wild flowers, 
trees, and birds have been given by 
teachers, pupils, and supervisor. Stere- 
opticon lectures have been conducted at 
schools, parent-teacher associations, and 
garden clubs in Kentucky and other states. 

In co-operation with the Plant, Flower, 
and Fruit Guild, the children in the school 
gardens sent hundreds of lovely roses, 
dahlia-flowered zinnias, chrysanthemums, 
gladioli, and twenty-four glasses of jelly to 
the sick and the shut-ins, during June, 
July, August,and September. These were 
taken to the Children’s Hospital, City 
Hospital, Kentucky Home for Crippled 
Children, Altenheim, Red Cross Hospital, 
Home for Incurables, St. James Home for 
the Aged, and many individuals. 

In what better way can children be 
trained than to carry out the wonderful 
garden work? It will enrich our future 
generations, and pave the way to a more 
beautiful neighborhood, for no child with 
a full appreciation of plant life will join the 
vandal element. 

Surrounded by beauty—yea, creating 
beauty—causes one to look upward. Per- 
fection in a garden will inspire the children 
to be satisfied with nothing less in anything 
they may undertake. It is likely to 
become the dominant desire in their lives. 

So successful has been the asparagus beds 
in some of our school gardens, that more 
will be added in the spring. One school 
has averaged $25 to $30 worth of asparagus 
each season for fourteen years—the parents 
and children claim it’s the best asparagus 
they ever tasted. 

The teachers were asked to encourage 
each child to put forth his best efforts in 
growing a vegetable garden this year. 
Few people realize the possibilities of a 
small piece of ground. With proper culti- 
vation, in many cases, a maximum yield 
was obtained at a minimum cost. 

Where there was no back yard, the 
children borrowed one in the neighborhood 
or cultivated a vacant lot. Demonstration 
plots and planting table were planned for 
all grades, including kindergarten, which 
served as a guide to the teachers, whose 
hearty co-operation we appreciated. These 
were Only suggestive and were subject to 
change. Initiative was encouraged. This 
not only helped solve the food problem but 
showed that we, too, were public-spirited. 
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The children learned that vegetables 
fresh from the ground and into the pot 
tasted better, and were far more wholesome 
than those gathered the day before. Honest 
manual work in their own back yard gave 
an added flavor to food which the children 
had grown. They found out that health, 
happiness, and contentment come from 
working with green, growing things. Some 
of their favorite flowers were included. 

Later, at some of the schools, there were 
excellent exhibits of produce, flowers, 
garden booklets, and reports. 

Not alone do we grow wholesome vege- 
tables and lovely flowers, but our best 
crop is sturdy boys and girls, occupied in 
purposeful work, out in the sunshine, 
among the trees and flowers, developing 
muscle, bright eyes, and rosy cheeks. 
Remember, there is health in a garden— 
fresh air and sunshine—the best tonic of 
them all! 

Our slogan: “‘A garden for every child— 
every child in a garden.”’ 


HOW SCHOOLS CAN HELP IN 
UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


Dr. George F. Zook, United States 
Commissioner of Education, has announced 
the modification of the emergency educa- 
tional program resulting from the estab- 
lishment of the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, and the opportunities for repairs, 
improvements, and extensions to educa- 
tional buildings and grounds of public 
institutions of learning throughout the 
United States, under the Civil Works 
program. 

Commissioner Zook reports that the 
latest authorization of Federal Emergency 
Relief, Administrator Harry L. Hopkins 
makes it possible for Federal Civic Works 
Administration funds to be used for: 

School building repair jobs, such as 
painting, electrical wiring, paper hanging, 
roof repairs, repair of school furniture, 
construction and repair of school play- 
grounds and equipment, and modernization 
of sanitary facilities. 

Since these projects are an essential part 
of the nation-wide Civil Works program 
to put unemployed men to work, the 
approval of State Departments of Educa- 
tion is not necessary. Funds are provided 
for repair materials as well as for wages. 


Any school or college under public auspices 
may share in this Civil Works program. 

Emergency educational programs 
now considered specialized work projects, 
Special grants earmarked for education Ff 
will be made to State as heretofore. Those f 
emergency educational programs already 
organized under State plans or those to be 
approved as eligible for use of relief funds 
will remain on those funds and will not be 
transferred to the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 

Newly adopted rulings relative to the 
emergency educational program specify 
that daily or hourly wages of teachers f 
should equal that customarily paid in a ff 
community for similar work, Commis- ff 
sioner Zook points out. : 

No change has been made in educational 
projects for which Federal funds have been & 
authorized. These include: 

(1) Rural elementary schools; (2) classes | 


for adult illiterates; (3) vocational educa- & 


tion; (4) vocational rehabilitation; (5) § 
general adult education, and (6) nursery 
schools, all to be under the control of the | 
public school system. No change has | 
been made in rules and regulations govern- 
ing eligibility of teachers for work on 
educational projects, and as _ heretofore, | 
the procedure governing preparation, sub- 7 
mission, and approval of State plans remains | 
in full force and effect. 1 

Commissioner of Education Zook urges | 
the co-operation of school authorities 
throughout the United States in helping to © 
put unemployed men and women to work, 7 


A. P. Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corporation, has placed as a special [7 
exhibit in the General Motors Building at 
the Chicago Exposition letters from State ff 
Highway officials which indicate a record 
highway expenditure of $2,000,000,000 
between July 1, 1933, and July 1, 1934. 
This is an estimated increase of $750,000,- 
000, or sixty per cent over the total expendi- 
ture for highways in 1932. 


W. G. Carr, director of research division, 
National Education Association, estimates 
a total expenditure of $1,900,000,000 for 
public schools for the year ending June 30, 
1933. Will the expenditures for schools be 
increased by sixty per cent this year? Are 
our children worth this increase ?— Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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Principal Recommendations of Nation- 
al Conference on the Financing 
of Education 


The usefulness of this Conference Report 
depends largely on the extent to which the 
proposals herein set forth are put into 
action by the various states and localities 
and by the Federal Government. Toaid 
in putting these proposals into effect, the 
following guiding principles are suggested: 

1. A reappraisal of the purposes, scope, 
and procedures of public education in the 
light of current economic, political, and 
social conditions will provide the only 
sound basis upon which to build an 
intelligent policy for the financing of 
public schools and colleges. 

2. Recommendations made in this 
report must be adapted to particular 
situations existing in states and localities. 


3. Facts pertinent to the intelligent 
consideration of any recommendation 
should be collected and interpreted by 
each state or locality. 


4. Complete information regarding any 
and all proposals should be placed before 
the people. 

5. The process of collecting facts, 
interpreting data, and giving information 
affecting the financing of education should 
be carried on continuously. 


6. Each proposal should be considered 
with the legal provisions and limitations 
affecting it clearly in mind. 


7. In interpreting these proposals to 
the public, understanding and co-operation 
should be sought from all groups of citizens 
including civic organizations, school board 
members, and other public officials, pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers, parent- 
teacher groups, chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, labor federations, citizens’ 
conferences, women’s clubs, and other 
agencies, such as the press and the radio. 

8. Three questions should be considered 
with respect to each recommendation: 

a. Has this been done in my community 

or state? 

b. Should this, or something similar to 

it be done? 


c, Is this proposal appropriate in view 
of local conditions or immediate 
circumstances? 


The principal recommendations of the 
conference follow. The numbers at the 
end of each recommendation refer to pages 
in this report where the issues involved are 
more fully discussed. All recommendations 
should be viewed in the light of the full 
discussion given on the pages cited. The 
recommendations made are of varying 
degrees of importance. They call for 
various types of action on the part of the 
teaching profession and the public in 
general. 


THE EDUCATIONAL ENTERPRISE TO 
BE FINANCED 


1. Restate the aims of the school in the 
modern, social and economic conditions. 


(18) 


2. Provide suitable education at public 
expense and require attendance from early 
childhood until employment is advisable 
and obtainable. (18) 


3. When necessary, provide livelihood 
as well as educational facilities for youth 
until society is prepared to offer employ- 
ment. (18) 


4. Provide additional educational facili- 
ties for selected individuals and groups 
when the common welfare can be enhanced 
thereby. (18) 


5. Recognize publicly supported insti- 
tutions of higher education as an essential 
and integral part of public education. (28) 

6. Provide whatever educational facili- 
ties for adults will best serve the welfare of 
society. (18) 

7. Give equitable consideration to the 
educational needs of all races. (31) 


8. Rehabilitate through public educa- 
tion the workers forced from a particular 
occupation. (18) 
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9. Maintain a level of economic compen- 
sation for teachers appropriate to the 
importance of their work. (20) 

10. Employ a school personnel sufficient 
to permit considerate attention to the 
individual needs of each child. (19) 

11. Recognize research in the various 
lines of social, political, and economic 
endeavor as a legitimate and vital part of 
the work of public education. (18) 


FINANCING A MINIMUM OR FOUNDATION 
PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


1. Equalize educational opportunity 
and the cost of its support up to a reason- 
ably satisfactory minimum from state 
funds. (23) 

2. Determine through a study of actual 
conditions and practice within the state 
the scope and character of a proper mini- 
mum or foundation program. (23) 

3. Develop a measure of educational 
need which will assure that the foundation 
program will purchase substantially the 
same amount and quality of education in 
every school district. (26) 

4. Include a local contribution, based 
on uniform effort by all localities, as well 
as state support, in financing the founda- 
tion program. (24:27) 

5. Do not reduce existing state support 
when the state undertakes the financing 
of the foundation program. (24) 

6. Consider the foundation program as 
one to be raised from time to time toward 
a more adequate level. (24) 

7. Take into account non-resident tui- 
tion, transportation of pupils, and capital 
outlay in determining the cost of the 
foundation program. (24) 

8. Interpret the foundation program to 
the people clearly and effectively. (27) 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AND THE SAFEGUARDING 
oF LocAL INITIATIVE 


1. Reorganize local units of school 
administration so as to make available in 
an economical manner to all the youth of 
that unit educational facilities that offer 
throughout the elementary and secondary 
on complete educational opportunities. 

3 


2. Propose legislation pertaining to 
reorganization in strict conformity with 
the state constitution and in harmony 
with court decisions. (47) ; 


3. Make state-wide, or at least area- 
wide, surveys to aid in the reorganization 
of local units. (46) 


4. Enlarge administrative units and so 
organize them that centralization of respon- 
sibility and authority together with com- 
petent local leadership may be provided. 
(35:40) 


5. Take into account economic, social, 
and typographical factors in reorganizing 
local administrative units. (42) 


6. Organize school districts so as to 
bring about effective co-ordination between 
elementary and secondary schools. (43) 


7. Create, when possible, administrative 
units with a school population of 10,000 or 
more children. (41) 


8. Create, when possible, in rural dis- 
tricts, administrative units having at least 
1,500 children. (41) 


9. If school districts are organized 
coterminous with other existing political 
subdivisions, when possible, use those 
with populations of at least 7,500. (42) 


10. Keep the boundaries and areas of 
local units subject to change as needs arise. 
(48) 

11. Make local initiative possible by 
providing an adequate program of state 
school support, thus releasing local tax 
resources which may be used to enrich and 
extend the foundation program. (35) 


12. Avoid legislation imposing local tax 
limitations or other restrictions tending to 
render the schools ineffective. (34) 


13. Encourage local school boards to 
exercise their full prerogatives as repre- 
sentatives of the people in controlling 
school affairs, and discourage surrender of 
authority to extra-governmental agencies. 


(37) 


TAXES FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 


1. Accord state school sugport appro- 
priate consideration in the allocation of 
state revenues for governmental purposes. 
(61) 
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2. Consider the foundation essentials of 
educational service as a part of the core 
of governmental functions regarded as a 
fixed charge upon the community. (61) 

3. Develop a balanced system of taxa- 
tion to spread the tax load more equitably. 
(56) 

4. Discontinue undue dependence on 
the property tax or any single source of 
revenue. (55) 

5. Transfer a larger part of school 
support from local to state governments. 
(60) 

6. Borrow funds necessary for current 
operation of schools against the security 
of delinquent taxes where such borrowing 
is constitutionally and financially possible. 
(53:62) 

7. Consider the borrowing of funds for 
the support of essential public services a 
sound economic procedure in a depression 
| period and provide for the rapid retirement 
of the resulting debt as business conditions 
improve. (54) 

8. Examine the causes and seek the 
remedies for tax delinquency. (53) 

9. Develop more effective systems of 
tax administration and collection. (53) 
» 10. Claim earmarked funds for edu- 

cation as a matter of expediency if the 
earmarking of funds for other purposes 
makes more desirable methods of stabilizing 
| educational support impractical. (62) 


THE STATE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 


1. Safeguard all school funds, whether 
endowments or current funds, through 
proper selection of depositories and other 
methods. (69) 

2. Establish such times and methods 
for distributing state school funds as will 
best meet the financial needs of the local 
school system. (70) 

3. Promote economical and efficient 
budgetary procedure in local school dis- 
tricts. (64) 

4, Put into practice a comprehensive 
system of accounting and auditing. (65) 

5. Set up centers of instruction or 
develop other methods by which accounting 
ee can be improved and unified. 
65) 


6. Centralize all internal accounting in 
each local school system. (66) 


7. Provide for an effective annual 
audit in each administrative unit. (65) 


8. Provide a competent instructional 
staff in order to guarantee the educational 
efficiency which is fundamental to true 
economy. (66) 


9. Provide adequate research and super- 
visory services as a safeguard in maintaining 
instructional efficiency and economy. (67) 


10. Set up specifications to assist local 
districts in economically purchasing school 
supplies, equipment, and fuel. (67:68) 

11. Provide for adequate training of 
janitors, custodians, engineers, and other 
employees, responsible for school building, 
operation, and maintenance. (68) 


12. Make studies that will help in 
keeping costs of transportation of pupils to 
lowest level consistent with efficiency, 
comfort, and safety. (69) 


13. Study the possibilities of economies 
in insurance costs. (67) 


14. Develop budget forms, contractual 
documents, and standards for specifications 
of school buildings. (68) 


15. Require a complete financial report 
on the completion of every school building. 
(68) 

16. Improve state and municipal build- 
ing codes as these apply to school buildings. 
(69) 

17. Set up methods in each state to 
supervise the issue and marketing of local 
school bonds. (70) 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


1. Provide funds from the Federal 
Government during the emergency to 
restore educational opportunities where 
denied or greatly restricted by emergency 
economic conditions. (76) 

2. Construct needed school buildings 
now, securing Federal funds under the 
provisions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. (76) 

3. Develop a plan for Federal participa- 
tion in the financing of education to enable 
all states to support a suitable foundation 
education for all children. (78) 











December Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, CITIES, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE 
REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICTS AND STATE ASSO- 
CIATION SINCE THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 
THE JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents 


Golia E. Rather 
V. W. Wallis 
R.E. Traylor 

Laura Steele 


M. N. Evans 

FRANKLIN N. J. Parsons 
W. S. Clarke 

ENS een Pen aonb see snk 4 KEK news eee EEN J. B. Hardeman 
Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 

Anna L. Bertram 

L. H. Powell 

Roy O. Chumbler 

McCracKEN C. H. Gentry 
PENDLETON Robert E. Sharon 
W. O. Wright 


Cities and Grades Superintendents 


SOLDIER 

ELIZAVILLE 

ED gg Ss rus dw ivi A ial SLA ERs aS J. W. Brander 
PINEVILLE i 
BARBOURVILLE Guy G. Nichols 


MEME Re onto on Syd! Riad iacp ne ee f SIE Nise bs ba ee J. A. Dotson 
Lync# City 
WILLIAMSBURG 
PRINCETON Everett Howton 
SHAWNEE SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Julia T. Steinberg 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Blanche Lindley 
HIGHLAND JR. HicH ScHOOL, LOUISVILLE Eva T. Mason 
ELLEN C. SEMPLE SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Minnie L. Burks 
NANNIE LEE FRAYSER SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Elma Kohnhorst 
DANVILLE L. C. Bosley 
EMMET FIELD SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Nora Wellenvoss 
Gavin H. CocHRAN SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Lucy Spurgin 
Geo. H. TINGLEY SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Sallie J. Snyder 
E. R. Ward 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE D. J. Wright 
J. B. ATKINSON SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Anne Grunder 
Jack Gardner 
AuGustaA TILGHMAN HicH ScHOOL, PADUCAH Walter Jetton 
WESTERN JR. HiGH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Mrs. W. C. Ray 
Ag SPESES ERS SRA ss era Pac er SO OR ee Se J. O. Lewis 
Henry CLay SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE Marian Curry 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 
SMITHLAND 


Murray HIGH ScHOOL 
MADISONVILLE 


EARLINGTON 
MARROWBONE 
MONTICELLO 
SOMERSET 
CovINGTON 


CoLD SPRING 

BELLEVUE 

PORTLAND SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 
Fr. THOMAS 


SILVER GROVE 
RICHMOND 


JENKINS 





December doner Rall 


CONTINUED 


MARGARET MERKER SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 


RO MUREESRINEENINED oro Fo. ce. Geeta chat Fase alin a itera A Ge a's toes ee J. L. Foust 


PARKLAND JR. H1GH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE 


PMN MMOMMB 8 cess Mans arias inl aah pels, tesa eerie ars thick ensayo hesogaeer Haine MO V. D. Roberts 


Helen Weaver 
Mamie Drewry 
Gladys Dunn 

. L. Smith 

T. A. Sanford 

Harper Gatton 


Samuel Alexander 
R. F. Peters 

P. H. Hopkins 
Glenn O. Swing 
A. D. Owens 

R. V. Anderson 
Leo F. Gilligan 
Nell Warden 

D. W. Bridges 

R. W. Bevarly 

W. B. Ward 

W. F. O’Donnell 
Nata Lee Woodruff 








New Books 


SCIENCE STORIES, BOOK ONE, by W. L. 
Beauchamp, Gertrude Crampton, and William 
S. Gray. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1933; 144 pages. 
Price $0.60. 


Here is an attractive, beautifully illus- 
trated science book that can be easily read 
and understood by first grade children. 
Teachers looking for additional study read- 
ing for primary grades—for material which 
offers truthful and accurate science infor- 
mation, at the same time developing a use- 
ful science vocabulary—will welcome this 
new book in the Gray series. The stories 
are planned so that they may be preceded 
or followed by experiments, observations, 
field trips, and other interesting activities 
which emphasize the scientific method of 
attack upon problems. Any teacher, 
however limited her science training, can 


easily carry out these activities with such 
simple equipment as any classroom offers. 


SociAL BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, by R. P. Boas and Katherine 
Burton. Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, 1933; 353 pages. Price $1.50. 


This book aims to make beginning 
students and teachers of American litera- 
ture more aware of the fact that our litera- 
ture is a direct reflection of the social and 
cultural backgrounds of the American 
people for the period in which it was 
written. It is not intended for use asa 
text, but rather for use as informative and 
interesting collateral reading. Understand- 
ing something of the social forces that 
creates the background for a piece of 
literature goes far towards interpreting 
the selection itself. 





Book Week in the University of 
Kentucky Training School 


By Lucy R. Grace, 
Librarian, University Training School 


Book Weeks come and Book Weeks go, 
but the interest in reading stimulated 
during Book Week may go on forever. 
Now, even as we resume normal library 
activities again, after the house cleaning 
that follows tearing down many exhibits, 
we are casting about for ideas for next Book 
Week, making mental notes of all the 
suggestions we got just too late to put into 
effect this year. When I was asked to tell 
how we observed Book Week in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Training School, I 
was glad to do so, because I might by so 
doing give some other house cleaning 
librarian an idea or two to store away and 
bring out “‘as is’ or to refurbish for next 
year. 


For the alert library every week might 
well be Book Week, with new displays, 
exhibits, and book emphases each week. 
But in the rush of meeting the urgent 
demands of the ordinary daily schedule, 
we librarians do not have opportunity to 
put the continual stress that we might 
upon the book consciousness of our patrons. 
It is a joy, moreover, to have a whole week 
of our own, set apart as our own, in which 
we who love books can think about books, 
talk about books and share with others 
our pleasure in books. 


Before Book Week I talked in each of 
the rooms giving advance publicity to our 
observance. I asked the children what 
Book Week meant to them. The replies 
were significant. One little girl said, 
“Book Week means dressing up to act the 
part of some book character.’’ Another 
said: ‘‘Book Week means giving a book to 
the library.’’ Both these meanings were 
impressed upon their memories because of 
the way in which they had observed Book 
Week at some time before. In one of the 
upper grades, however, one little boy 
expressed the idea of Book Week as clearly 
as I have ever heard it expressed. He 
said slowly, figuring it out as he went along: 


“Book Week means to me enjoying a book 
very much and helping someone else to 
enjoy it too.”” I thought that was a good 
goal for us all to set for ourselves for the 
week—to enjoy a book and help someone 
else to enjoy it too. 


I decided to make that theme the founda. 
tion of our Book Week. I asked the 
children in the high school and in the grades 
if they would not like to bring their favorite 
books to the library during Book Week, 
that they might be enjoyed by the other 
children. They responded with many books 
as gifts and more which they cherished too 
much to give up entirely, but were glad 
to share with some one else. Each grade 
had a special table for their books and 
several grades asked if they might make a 
special exhibit for their table. There 
were browsing corners with easy chairs 
and lamps and small tables for new books 
and magazines in both high school and 
elementary libraries. In the high school 
the large display stand was turned at a 
different angle, making an alcove for the 
browsing corner. New books were placed 
on the shelves of the stand and _ book 
jackets and reviews of books on the 
bulletin board above. A painting of some 
books was hung on the wall nearby, witha 
short poem about books underneath. Mak- 
ing a browsing corner is a simple thing to 
do but it happened we had never done s0 
before, and the children ‘‘took’’ to the idea 
immensely. Children were drawn to the 
corner to read who had shown a lack of 
interest in reading before. 

Displays of books along various lines of 
interest were grouped on tables around 
the sides of the room. To mark the dis- 
plays I used the woodcut posters of 
Science, Biography, History, Travel, etc. 
which I obtained from the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. I am using these 
posters now to mark my usual sections of 
Travel, History, Biography. They make 
very clearcut and attractive labels. 
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An enthusiast of Ernest Thompson 
Seton displayed an Indian war bonnet 
which he had made from directions given 
in one of Seton’s books. A number of new 
Seton admirers sprang up. A boy who 
had labored for months, and we in the 
library along with him to supply direction 
brought us the fruit of his toil, a beautiful 
little airplane model, for an aviation 
exhibit. Many times before I have had 
to solicit; this year practically every 
exhibit was offered—a spontaneous expres- 
sion of interest on the part of the children. 

In the elementary library the idea of 
the theme of Book Week this year ‘‘Grow- 
ing up with books” began with a corner 
for which the kindergarten and first grade 
had contributed some of their most beloved 
possessions—a small rocking chair, bright 
ball, two rag dolls, a pet donkey. This 
was the picture book land, and the books 
most attractive to our youngest people 
were found there. The three little pigs— 


stuffed and presented by the Home Eco- 
nomics, a carved plaque of Mary and her 
lamb, a dumpy pig donated by the kinder- 
garten and decorated in bright colors to 


represent the ‘“‘Painted Pig’’—all lent their 
appeal to this corner. 

The other exhibits “grew on up” with 
displays of animal stories, travel books, 
books of industry, etc. The hobby exhibit 
was flanked by two hobby horses and a 
sign which read ‘‘Ride your favorite hobby 
in our library.”” On a round table pulled 
over by the window was a miniature sea 
painted in water colors. Beside it was a 
sign, “‘Over the Sea with Books.” Behind 
the table in a window ledge, sat a sailor 
boy doll on top of a large globe of the 
world. Posters of sea life and sea stories 
were nearby. The books displayed were 
foreign picture books in the original 
language with the English translations 
alongside. Some we had had before, some 
were new books, some were loaned. On 
shelves nearby were dolls of foreign 
countries illustrating books of those 
countries. 

Children who had not been interested in 
books on industry called eagerly for them 
| due to a very simple display of a toy 
derrick placed on a table beside “Diggers 
and Builders,’ ‘‘Men at Work,’ ‘‘Heroes 
and Hazards,” etc. 

To sum up the idea of ‘“‘“Growing up with 

ks,’ we used a modernistic bookcase 


which two junior high school boys made 
one afternoon out of orange crates and 
painted the color of their choice—a dull 
red. The bottom shelf held picture books, 
the next shelf easy books, and so on up to 
the top shelves which held books suitable 
for high school students. 

A high school boy asked me if he might 
make an advertisement for Book Week. 
This he ingeniously did with a modernistic 
setting in which a clay figure and the 
words “‘Book Week 1933,” were illuminated 
by electric buibs. This exhibit was placed 
at the entrance of the library on a large 
table and around were grouped nearly a 
hundred new books which had arrived just 
in time to be made ready for Book Week. 

In contrast to this exhibit, just inside the 
library were a group of old favorites held 
up by two burnt wood book ends on whose 
sides were the words ‘“‘Old Books to Love.” 

In the rooms each day some particular 
emphasis was given to Book Week. The 
high school students were allowed to come 
into the library whenever they were free. 
The elementary children were given extra 
library periods during this week, and might 
come in small groups any time during the 
day. Stories and book talks were given 
each day. Both high school library and 
elementary library were crowded every 
period and the book circulation leaped 
gratifyingly. 

One of the most interesting projects 
carried on in the library during Book Week 
was the making of our own book map. A 
large map of the world covering one side 
of the wall was drawn and painted in bright 
colors. Any child who wished might print 
a small tag suggesting the tifle of a book, 
and himself thumbtack it into the correct 
location on the map. For instance: I had 
told the story of ‘‘Berta and Elmer Hader’s 
Spunky”’ to some of the children, and was 
reading it to some of the others. The 
first tag that went up was one in the 
Shetland Islands, indicating that that was 
‘where Spunky was born.’’ Other tags 
were ‘Mitsu of Japan,” “Sitka caught fish 
here,’”’ “Where Miki visited,” ‘‘Ben Hur 
drove kis chariot here,’’ etc. 

The map is still being tagged, and the 
children are learning to remember the set- 
tings of their books and having great fun 
doing it. 

In each grade votes were taken as to the 
fifteen favorite books of that grade. The 
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results were of great interest to the children 
as well as to the librarian and teachers. 

The culmination of Book Week was on 
Friday morning, when, at their respective 
periods of convocation, the high school 
and the elementary school dramatized 
scenes from books. The elementary drama- 
tizations were from ‘‘Winnie the Pooh,”’ 
“The Adventures of Unc’ Billy Possum,” 
““A Norwegian Farm”’ and “Little Women.” 
The scene from “Little Women’ was 
particularly well done. At the end the 
spotlight was turned upon the familiar 
grouping of the little women around 
“‘Marmee’s” chair. Tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the scene was paid unconsciously 
by one of the two wriggling small second 
graders between whom I sat. He had 
been quiet throughout all of “Little 
Women.”’ When the spotlight was turned 
on he breathed aloud to no one ‘‘Isn’t that 
good ?”’ 

The dramatization is of course of value 
to the audience as well as to those per- 
forming. Sometimes we do not realize how 
even the youngest children can enter into 
the spirit of the occasion. A humorous 
example of this was given before the 
elementary program started. I gave a 
little talk about Book Week, saying, ‘“We 
may all close our eyes and imagine this is 
a birthday party, and upon the platform 
is a large birthday cake. Now what kind 
of a cake would you like to imagine? I 
can see a large, round cake with white 
icing, and pink candles , etc., to im- 
press upon their minds that this was the 
fifteenth anniversary of Book Week. Five 
minutes later when I had finished, the 
kindergarten teacher arose, and said, ‘‘The 
kindergarten may open their eyes now. 
Miss Gragg forgot to tell them to do so.”’ 
And sure enough there they had sat 
throughout my talk with their little eyes 
tightly closed. 

The high school and junior high school 
dramatized scenes from ‘‘Les Miserables,’ 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,’’ etc. A 
very clever skit was given introducing a 
new book in the library, ‘‘How to Get a 
Job During the Depression.”” The most 
unusual feature, and awarded first place 
by the judges were some chalk talks by 
two seniors. One student in a smock, and 
with many humorous exhibitions of artistic 
temperament, drew in chalk upon a large 
easel, scenes which called to mind certain 


ee, 


books. At the completion of each picture 
and talk, the audience was allowed to 
guess what book was being represented. 
“The House of Seven Gables” and “Op 
the Bottom’’ were easy, but “The Light 
That Failed’ (a cigarette lighter that 
would not work) and a few others of such 
nature called for deliberation. 

This is the way we observed Book Week 
in the Training School library. There 
was nothing outstanding to our observance, 
nothing particularly new or original. Any- 
one might do what we did. Many have 
done more interesting things—as a matter 
of fact, we do from time to time during 
the year things that I think more interest. 
ing myself. It is, nevertheless, the way 
we observed Book Week, and we had lots 
of fun doing it. With very little trouble 
we had a great deal of enthusiasm. 


HOME PROJECTS VALUABLE, 
RECENT STUDY SHOWS 


The story of the 16-year-old home 
economics girl in a vocational class in 
Arizona, who reduced the family expendi- 
ture for food from $48 to $27 a month, 
illustrates the practical character, especially 
under present day economic conditions, of 
the home project activities of those who 
enroll in homemaking courses in _ high 
schools throughout the country. 

In addition to the experience she ac- 
quired in handling money and accounts 
in planning, preparing, and serving nutri- 
tious, well-balanced meals, and in doing the 
family marketing, this young woman 
discovered that homemaking is a business 
in itself for which previous training is not 
merely an asset but an essential. 

A recent study of home project work 
made by the Home Economics Education 
Service of the Federal Office of Education 
shows that in order to be of the greatest 
value, such projects should be neither too 
easy nor too difficult of accomplishment, 
and that in no instance should standards 
be set up that are impossible of attainment 
under a given home situation. 

A more complete statement of this 
problem may be obtained by writingto 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for Bulletin 170, “The Home Project in 
Homemaking Education.” 
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WE EXTEND CORDIAL AND SINCERE BEST 
WISHES FOR A MOST ENJOYABLE CHRIST- 
MAS SEASON TO ALL THE MEMBERS OF 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HAROLD E. HARTER, MGR. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 























HYGEIA 


¥ ~ ) ry ye ad at left ran in 
HYGEIA, published by the 

pv AN VO, KZ as American Medical Associa- 
 f tion for parents, teachers and 

others interested in authentic 


ehildren like health information. No ad- 


vertising statements are ac- 


chewing cum, let them cepted for HYGEIA unless 


verified by a Committee of 


chew it and enjoy it. the A.M. A. 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
cali upon great Univer- 


It is good for them. Probably nothing else has ever offered 
so much innocent pleasure for so little money as chewing 


gum. There is a reason and a time and a place for gum. 


sities to make impartial 
investigations of their 
The Notional Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers products. Results of such 
research form the basis of 
our advertising. What you 
read over our signature 
about chewing gum, you 
can believe. 

The National 
Association of Chewing 
Gum Sncatindmanee, 




















Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 





Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky. 
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NIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY : 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
e 


First Semester Commencement Program, January 26 
Registration for Second Semester, January 29-30 


A Complete Program for Resident Students in the Colleges of 


ARTS AND SCIENCES AGRICULTURE 
ENGINEERING LAW 
EDUCATION COMMERCE 

| GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Afternoon, Evening, and Saturday Classes, Carrying Residence Credit, 
Will Be Offered in the Following Fields: 


AGRICULTURE GERMAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

ART HISTORY PHYSICS 

BACTERIOLOGY HYGIENE POLITICAL SCIENCE 

COMMERCE JOURNALISM PSYCHOLOGY 

EDUCATION MATHEMATICS SOCIOLOGY 

ENGLISH MUSIC ZOOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY 





Si 
Courses Leading to All Certificates Issued on Credentials 


Write the Registrar for a schedule of classes for resident 
students. Write the Director of Extension for a com- 
plete offering of afternoon, evening, and Satur- 
day classes carrying residence credit. 














